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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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On the Scheme of an American Lan- Whatever may be said in favour 
guage. of fostering the spirit of jealousy 
and animosity to foreign nations in 
HAT is called the amor a political sense, seems totally out 
fatria, the national spirit, of place in relation to science. 
operates with wonderful force and Language is the vehicle of know- 
in many ways. As to the reéti- ledge; but diversity of language is 
tude and usefulness of this passion, the greatest obstacle to its progress ; 
it can only be approved, like other and every one sincerely studious of 
assions, when strictly disciplined the happiness of mankind at large, 
and limited. Its usual effeéts, like in which, of course, that of his 
those of other passions, are; from native country is included, will 
the deplorable imperfections of hu- labour, not to multiply or raise 
man nature, absurd and pernicious. higher, but to lessen and obliterate 
I have lately had occasion to these obstacles. 
observe the influence of this spirit It is a sublime lesson, taught in 
in one of its most remarkable and the Hebrew scriptures, that diversi- 
faulty forms: Someofthoseamong ty of language was introduced to 
us who devote themselves to letters, weaken, disperse, and annihilate 
are extremely anxious that, as we the power, by retarding the know- 
are politically independent and dis- ledge, and by disuniting the efforts 
tinét from other nations, we should of the species; but this evil, like 
likewise be so in literature and lan- other evils inflicted by heaven, we 
guage. They are ambitious of ob- are permitted to repair and diminish 
taining, not only a national indi- in some degree, and surely it is 
viduality in policy and jurisdiction, every good man’s duty to exért 
not only a government that shall himself for this end. 
be American, but likewisean Ame- Nothing more delights and exalts 
rican /anguage. For thisend, they the imagination than the thought 
think grammars and diétionaries of all mankind talking and writing 
should be compiled by natives of one language; and I, for my part, 
the country, not of the British or have reflected upon few things with 
English, but of the Americantongue. more pleasure than what may, with 
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9 On the Scheme of an American Language. 


good reason, be predicted, the dif- 
fusion of the English lineage and 
language through the whole extent 
of North-America, and ever hun- 
dreds of millions of the human race. 
Instead of any efforts to insulate 
ourselves from our ancestors and 
contemporaries in this respeét, we 
should direét all our labours to the 
opposite purpose. 

Language is, unhappily, too mu- 
table. <A few leagues distance, and 
a few years lapse, introduce nume- 
rous changes. ‘Fhree things tend 
to prevent and remove those dilfer- 
ences: unity of government, and 
intimate communication, tend to 
counteraét the influence of place; 
writing, and printing, to check the 
influence of time. The wonderful 
efficacy of these causes, is evident 
in the history of the Latin language, 
in the assimilation which is every 
day increasing among the languages 
of Europe, and in the prevalence 
of the same tongue in the British 
Isles, Bengal, and Kentucky. 

TheEnglish being alit erarytongue, 
hasacquir red apermanence unknown 
to dialeéts merely oral. The popu- 
lar and celebrated writers of this 
nation, are the depositories of this 
language. Books are the only ade- 
quate authority for the use of words. 
Examples and illustrations of words 
and their significations, are no 
where else to be found. Whence, 
then, but from English books, 
from the writings of Englishmen, 
is the maker of an American dic- 
tionary to draw his materials, and 
what is it but a petty and puerile, 
because verbal distinétion§$ that will 
have the language tobe called Ame- 
rican, merely because it is spoken 
on this, as well as on the other side 
of the Atlantic? If one dialeét be 
common to both, why not call it 
by a common name? 

The zame of a language is, in- 
deed, derived from the name of 
place, but not from that which the 
speakers may, at any time, chance 


toinhabit. As the speakers change 
or enlarge their residence, they 
have never yet thought proper to 
change or new-modity the name of 
their language. "Fhe Greeks of old 
conquered and colonized the oppo- 
site snores of Asia and Italy, just as 
the English of later times have con- 
quered and colonized Americas 
but, though Italy and Asia became 
independent of Greece at one time, 
and its sovereigns at another, the 
language spoken and written at 
Marseilles, Syracuse, and Antioc, 
continued still to be called Greek , 
not that in these three cities the 
dialeét was absolutely one, but the 
diversities were far outweighed by 
the similarities, and by no means 
justified a change of name. 

The Romans extended their so- 
vereignty over many nations, but 
their language, originally the pro- 
vincial dialeét of Latium, of which 
Rome was a subordinate district, 
continued to be called Latin, though 
read and spoken by those born and 
resident on the Rhine, the Nile, 
and the Severn. Nay, it still re- 
tains that name, though no longer 
spoken in Latium itself. Buchanan 
the Scot, Erasmus the Hollander, 
and Casimer the Pole, all wrote 
Latin, as the future bards of Po- 
towmac and Messouri shall be said 
to write English. 

If our language ought not to be 
called English, yet there is evident 
absurdity flowing from the same 
principles in calling it American, 
since this is not the language of 
America, a country which stretches 
nearly from one pole to the other, 
but of a small portion of its north- 
eastern coast. To call the dialect 
of the United States by this name, 
is much more absurd than to cail 
that of South-Britain the Eurofean 
language, for the latter is not more 
disproportioned to Europe than the 
United States to America. The 
dialeéts of Canada, Louisiana, 
Brazil, Mexico, and Peru, and the 
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jargon of the thousand tribes of 
Paraguay and Sé nora, have, at least, 
as good a claim to the appellation 
as our own. 

Besides, [ wonder these fastidious 
critics should admit the word Ame- 
rican for any use, and that when 
the name of English is taken from 
our language, they do not deprive 
nur country of an appellation bor- 
rowed from the name of a Flor entine, 
merely because he was the first visit- 
ant; especially as, in truth, he was 
wot the first visitant, and certainly 
never visited oz portion of the 
New World, 

The most suitable name ima- 
ginable for our country, would be 
that which is now appropriated only 
toa part of it; I mean New- Eng- 
Jand; and if there were really any 
legitimate grounds fora distinétion, 
if the English east and west of the 
ocean were actually different, the 
only proper innovation would de- 
mand the one to be called old, and 
the other new English. 

But to drop any further consi- 
deration of the name by which our 
speech shall be called, let us refleét 
a moment upon the differences 
supposed to exist between the 
cis-atlantic and the ¢rans-atlantic 
English. These must consist in 
different words or in different mean- 
ings to the same words. But what 
differences are there in these respects 
to justify a change of name? If 
there is no essential difference, if 
the languages on both shores be one, 
there seems a manifest absurdity in 
giving them ¢wo names, 

How is the existence of any dif- 
ference to be ascertained? Is the 
criterion of the language to be 
saught in the ora/, the colloquial 
forms of speech? If so, what 
province or distriét is to furnish 
the speakers between Georgia and 
Massachusetts? Every state, every 
town, every village has a speech of 
its own. Diversities have risen 
from the nature of man, who is at 


once a slave to novelty and to habit; 
from Indian vicinity; from inter- 
mixture of emigrants of different 
nations, and, particularly in the 
southern states, from converse with 
negroes; but these diversities every 
one will admit to be gross corruptions, 
and will look, if he looks any 
where among the talkers, among 
the higher, and the best educated 
class, whose dialect is purified by 
intimate intercourse with English 
books. 

The books from which a dics 
tionary must be formed, are very 
few of them American; but, if a 
man expccts to find In those few 
so many peculiarities as to warrant 
the imposing of a new name upoa 
their dialect, he will be greatly 
mistaken. Peculiarities, no doubt, 
he will find, but these are not na- 
tional, but personal property. They 
are the inventions and favourite 
embellishments of the authors, and 
not the language of his village, or 
county, or state. Their accepte 
ance or rejection, therefore, must 
rest upon his authority. 

But many words and phrases by 
which such a writer is commonly 
distinguished from the writers of 
the times of Queen Ann and 
George the first, are neither na- 
tional nor personal property, but are 
the fruit of an universal progress 
or change, which time and the 
new relations of policy and come 
merce, have introduced into Eng- 
lish, and are equally to be found 
in the pamphleteers and popular 
writers on either side of the atlantic, 
How far these innovations should 
be admitted into the substance and 
structure of the language, Is a ques 
tion of moment and difficulty; but 
however this question be decided, 
the change, if any take place, must 
atfeét the whole mass. 

The English tongue has doubtless 
been somewhat modified by time, 
but has likewise been enlarged by 
the diffusion of the English race 
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over the continents of India and 
America. New political appella- 
tions, and names of new places, 
new offices, and new things, must 
be added to the old vocabulary. 
Afghan and Mohock, Kennebeck 
and Owhyhee, may, in some sense, 
be said to have become English 
words, since they are in established 
use among Englishmen. So, like- 
wise, Congress, President, Capitol, 
on the one hand, and Presidency, 
Nabob, and Musnud, on the other; 
and, in these cases, it is evident 
that the change, if addition be 
change, is made in the whole lan- 
guage. These words are just as 
much parts of the English tongue, 
as Winchester, Admiralty, ‘and 
Throne; for these, and no other, 
are familiarly used by the talkers 
and writers of English, to denote 
the things to which they belong. 
These and similar terms are, in- 
deed, technical and scientific. They 
must be placed in an English dic- 
tionary as such, and be conceived 
to augment the language just as 
frlogiston and caloric augment it. 
Any other species of American 
words, are manifest corruptions; 
and, toembalm these by the lexico- 
graphic process, would only be 
waste of time and abuse of talents. 
C. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
Will Christianity ever become Uni- 


versal? 


HE most accurate computers 

of the numbers of mankind 

do not assign tothis globe more than 
Six hundred and forty millions of 
men. It is remarkable that one 
form of government, religion, lan- 
puige and manners, prevails over 
half of the whole number, for the 

lowest estimates will make the Chi- 
nese amount to three hundred and 


twenty millions, and that is half 


he Cii- 


of the human SPeCies. 


nese religion may be termed Pa- 
anism. 

Of the remainder, a very small 
portion, and these in the most 
savage state, may likewise be term- 
ed Pagans; that is, their religion 
has risen by chance, is undigested 
into any written form, is without 
simplicity or uniformity, is vague, 
fleeting, and traditionary. Such 
are the aborigines of America and 
New-Holland, those who occupy 
the new-found isles, the wastes of 
Northern-Asia, and the African 
interior. The whole number of 
such may be liberally stated at 
twenty millions. 

The remainder, who may be 
called civilized nations, will include 
one half of the whole species. ‘These 
are possessed of religions, which, 
in contradistinétion to the other 
which has only a mutable,motly, tra- 
ditional, and oral existence, may 
be termed scriptural. The subjects 
of this species of belief may be 
rks 76, into three parts: 

The Hindoos, or followers of 
thiehiaia who may be estimated at 
eighty millions: 

2. The Mahometans, scattered 
through Western-Asia, Northern- 
Africa, and India, cannot amount 
to more than sixty millions: 

3. The Christians, including all 
the variety of seéts, including the 
Greeks of Turkey and Russia, and 
the colonists and converts in Ame- 
rica, will not exceed one hundred 
and sixty millions. 

From these faéts, some interest- 
ing conclusions may be drawn. It 
will first appear that only one fourth 
of the human race can be denomi- 
nated christians. Those who, like 
me, believe that the christian faith 
is necessary to the present and future 
happiness of man, must refleét up- 
on so great a disproportion with 
much regret. ‘There are not want- 
ing, however, some faéts, which, 
impartial ly considered, wiil cheer 
us in the midst of our regrets. 
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In the first place, it is certain 
that the number of christians has 
been gradually increasing since the 
birth of their founder In_ the 
next place, it is, I think, extreme- 
ly clear that, bating all universal 
changes and miraculous interfe- 
rences propitious to this progress, 
which, by the way, we have good 
reason to expect, and supposing 
human affairs to go on upon com- 
mon and established principles, the 
christian religion will proceed, in 
future, with a rapid progress; and 
that the whole human race, in a 
much less period than that which 
has already elapsed since its progress 
commenced, will become chris- 
tians. 

The history of our religion ex- 
hibits many vicissitudes and revo- 
lutions. Its progress for the three 
first centuries, during the flourish- 
ing period of Rome, was incessant 
and by very distinét degrees, till 
Romans, at length, and christians 
became synonimous terms. This 
empire, was overturned inEurope by 
the Goths, in Asia and Afric by 
the Arabs. These civil revolutions 
flowed from different causes. The 
first was occasioned merely by the 
barbarous and hostile spirit, and 
therefore produced only a tempo- 
rary depression of*relipion. The 
conquerors became converts, and 
the Roman (or christian) re/igioz, 
besides its former subjects, extended 
its empire over regions to the north 
and east, which had never been 
subjeéted to the Roman empire. 

The Roman empire in Africa 
and Asia was subverted not only 
by barbarous license, but religious 
enthusiasm. The Roman religion, 
therefore, was extinguished in these 
provinces, together with the Ro- 
man empire. 

I make no account of the Ma- 
hometan conquests in Spain, Sicily, 
and European Turkey. In these, 
the faith of Mahomet merely ob- 
tained a political ascendency; and, 
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in the two former, even this as- 
cendency has long since disape 
ared. 

The numbers which the christian 
religion lost by the Mahometan 
conquests, it gained by the conver- 
sion of the Celts of Scotland and 
Ireland, and of the nations beyond 
the Rhine and the Baltic. 

It would be an instructive exer- 
cise to trace out, upon a map, the 
boundaries of Christendom in the 
fourth century, the age of Con- 
stantius; and, in the sixteenth, the 
age of Charles the Fifth. Much of 
what was Pagan in the former pe- 
riod, was, at the latter, become 
christian and much of what was 
formerly christian, has since be- 
come Mahometan. 

Since the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, christianity has been 
rapidly progressive. It could not, 
indeed, enlarge its boundaries on 
the land side. Mahometanism was 
a barrier not to be broken through 
by violence, and not to be under- 
mined by missivnary labours, but 
the art of navigation opened an un- 
bounded field for conquest to the 
east and west. 

he trading nations found their 
way, on one side, to the extremities 
of Asia, and, on the other, to the 
regions of the western hemisphere, 
They carried, with their language 
and arms, their religion. In Ame- 
rica, their mutual jealousies and 
competitions have somewhat, but 
not much, retarded their advance- 
ment. The ficld was so spacious, 
and the aboriginal pussessors so 
feeble and so few, that no opposie 
tion worth mentioning has hitherto 
occurred, and nothing is more evi 
dent than that all America, com- 
prising more than three-cighths of 
the habitable globe, will be, in 
process of time, pervaded with the 
language, manners, and religion of 
Europe. 

Asia has exhibited a somewhat 
different scene, The balance has 
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been continually vibrating be- 
tween the christian and the native 
powers, and between one christian 
nation and another. On whatever 
stage the Europeans have entered, 
they have entered in some sort 
together, and have industriously 
thwarted and obstructed the efforts 
of each other. There is nothing 
in that quarter of the globe that 
could effectually resist any one na- 
tion whose efforts were not em- 
barrassed by its rivals; much less 
could opposition have been sustain- 
ed against a coalition of the whole. 
If the Portuguese, Dutch, French, 
Spanish, or English had separately 
contended merely with the natives, 
or if they had fought in unison, all 
obstacles to their dominion would 
long ago have vanished. 

But the Portuguese were follow- 
ed by the Dutch, and, while these 
were bickering in the isles, the 
French and English struggled with 
each other for possession of the 
continent. Notwithstanding this 
struggle, Britain has made immense 
strides towards the sovereignty of 
the Hindoos, and there appears no 
room to question their future pro- 

ress. Mahometanism has been 
politically ascendant in that country 
for three centuries, but the time is 
evidently hastening when it will 
expire at once in the Greek and the 
Hindoo peninsulas, and be sup- 

lanted by the christian faith, 

Half of the human race, as I be- 
fore mentioned, are Chinese Pagans, 
The thoughtful mind is flung into 
deep astonishment in contemplating 
the revolutions which, but for the 
sordid and malignant jealousies of 
the christian nations, would have 
been effected among that populous 
and civilized race of men during 
the three last centuries. In China, 
Japan, and Tunquin, christianity 
would, at this day, have been as- 
cendant, and these states would 
have been as much in the /ower of 
the christians, as Bengal and the 


Circars are in that of the English, 
if the christians had aided, with half 
the zeal with which they have ob- 
structed, each other. Imperial 
edi@s were sufficient to check the 
growth of our religion in China, 
buttoextinguish it in Japan, though 
so recently introduced, required a 
horrid series of civil wars and mas- 
sacres, 

Within forty years, a continent 
in the same moral and physical 
condition with desert America, has 
been found in the Southern Ocean. 
The same system of colonization, 
whose stupendous effeéts are visible 
in North-America, has begun to be 
pursued in relation to New-Hol- 
land. Who can doubt but that the 
same effeéts will follow from the 
same Causes, and that these vast re- 
gions will, in no lony time, exhibit 


just such a scene as is displayed 


upon the theatre of North- Eastera- 
Aimerica? That the English (and 
therefore the christian) language, 
manners, and religion, will spread 
itself without obstruction over all 
that immense space? 

America and New-Holland will 
be found to be equal in extent to 
one half of the habitable globe, 
These regions can scarcely be said 
to be pre-occupied. The Euro- 
peans have gained exclusive and 
immutable possession, Their in- 
stitutions, civil and religious, will 
follow them wherever they go. 
Population, from local circum. 
stances, will advance with certain 
and rapid steps, Admitting (what, 
indeed, is incredible) that the chris- 
tians will hereafter be stationary on 
the old continents; that the Russians 
will not carry themselves and their 
religion farther into Turkey, Persia, 
and Tartary; that the English will 
not absorb the Mogul power in 
Hindostan, nor encroach upon the 
Lhamic and Chinese territories; 
that the christian nations in general 
will abandon Africa to the Moors 
on one side, and the Caffres on the 
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other; admitting that they merely 
keep their footing in America and 
New-Holland, and continue to 
multiply merely by propagation; in 
what proportion are we compelled 
to belicve the number of christians, 
on this globe, will bear to the rest 
of the species, when New-Christen- 
dom, if I may use the phrase, be- 
comes as populous as the old? 

Christian Europe, though many 
parts of it are incultivable, and no 
part is as well peopled as a wise 
government would make it, con- 
tains at the rate of fifty persons toa 
square mile. Christian America 
and New-Holland, when peopled 
at the same low rate, will contain 
one thousand millions of people. 
The numbers of mankind, which 
now are six hundred and forty 
millions, will then become one 
thousand, six hundred and forty, 
and the christians, instead of being 
ene fourth, as at present, will be 
nearly three fourths of the whole, 

He who does not, from these 
unquestionable data, foresee the 
subjection of the whole race of 
man to the civil and religious yoke 
of christianity, effeéted by the in- 
fluence of natural and established 
laws, must be very obstinate in his 
scepticism. For my part, this dis- 
quisition has removed every doubt 
on this subject which £ might pre- 
viously have entertained; and glad 
shall I be to have contributed to 
producing the same opinion in any 
of your readers. 

Ihave carefully, in these remarks, 
shunned all speculative distinétions 
as to what zs or is of true chris- 
tianity, and as to the influence of 
moral or internal causes in raising 
or depressing it. Those who fore- 
tel the extinétion of religion from 
the progress of knowledge and re- 
finement, must believe religion to 
be false, and must rejoice in its 
extinction. Those who believe it 
true, will predict very opposite ef- 
feéts from the intellectual improve- 
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ment of mankind; but all impartial 
observers will see the unlimited in- 
fluence which the christian code 
has had upon the conduct and 
opinions, public and private, social 
and political, of those who profess 
it; and will acknowledge, in the 
prevalence of the arts and colonies 
of Europe, over those ot Chinese, 
Hindoo, or Mahometan, the tri- 
umph of the christian religion over 
the dogmas of Shensi, Mecca, and 
Benares. 

The wheaten harvests of Ames 
rica for ten thousand future years, 
will all have sprung from the quart 
or bushel that was brought two 
ages ago from England or Spain. 
The original grains perished in a 
short time, but their progeny will 
be only less than eternal in suc- 
cession, and universal in extent. 

Thus it is with intelleétual germs. 
The moral condition of this globe, 
at the remotest period of its durations 
must be essentially different from 
what will now inevitably happen if 
Moses had never written nor Jesus 
preached, and this effect will not be 
less real and momentous, even if 
the existence of Moses and of Christ 
shall be utterly forgotten. 

P. S. 
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On a Scheme for describing Americas 


Manners. 
(Addressed to a Foreigner.) 


HAF strange project is this 

which you describe? A 
picture of American manners! A 
view of our social, domestic, eco- 
nomical state! Such as foreign 
and future observers, as well as 
contemporary ones, shall point to 
and say, ** Phis is the scene diss 
plaved by four millions of actors 
on the vast stage bounded by 
the Ocean, Florida, Mississippi, 
and St. Lawrence, for the three 
lustrums ensuing the revolution, 
which made the Anglo-Belgico« 
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Teutonico-North-Americans a na- 
tion.” Are you aware of the many 
difficulties attending such a scheme? 

Only refleé& upon the motliness, 
the endless variety of habits, ranks, 
and conditions in our country. 
The theatre itself is too wide for 
you to traverse: a thousand miles 
one way, and fifteen hundred the 
other: various in climate from the 
ceaseless ardours of the tropic to the 
horrors of the arétic winter: divid- 
ed into near a score of separate 
states, in each of which there are 
very great peculiarities of constitu- 
tion and laws; each of which has 
climate, soil, produétions, distri- 
butions of property and rank some- 
what different from those of its 
neighbours. 

To know the manners of a peo- 
ple, their domestic maxims and 
habits, their social principles and 
prejudices, it is not sufficient to 
travel through their country. You 
must be the inmate of their houses 
and bosoms; you must have time 
to cultivate their confidence, to 
mark the steps of their education, 
the gradual unfolding of their cha- 
racter, as new connections, situa- 
tions, and temptations successively 
arise. 

It is true we derive little Arima- 
vily from our own soil. We are 
all emigrants, or the progeny of 
emigrants from Europe and Africa. 
Thence came our language, dress, 
building, furniture, maxims of lu- 
crative, sexual, and social inter- 
course, and modes of literature, 
avarice, and ambition; but these 
our new situation has considerably 
modified. Direétly or derivatively, 
we are English, French, German, 
and Dutch, it is true; but we or 
our fathers have entered into new 
relations of property and govern- 
ment, by crossing the Ocean, and 
these relations have had an influ- 
ence on our charaéter proportioned 
to their diversity from those which 


still betide the inhabitants of France, 
Holland, and Great-Britain. 

The merchant, the farmer, the 
mechanic, the man of a liberal pro- 
fession, and the servant, are, in 
every country, distinét from each 
other. Some personal circum- 
stances, likewise, exist to make one 
of each class different from ever 
other; but ina nation, divided like 
ours into numerous subordinate 
communities, of such diverse modes 
and constitutions, the rank or pro- 
fession itself is widely different in 
different places. 

The influence of religion, like- 
wise, is not to be forgotten. In 
America, every branch into which 
christianity has shot out, grows and 
flourishes with equal freedom from 
restraint. Manners and habits are 
greatly influenced by religious sen- 
timents. How shall that influence 
be ascertained but by close, intimate, 
domestic observation? 

To estimate the manners, the 
social and political state of my 
country, it it not enough that I am 
born and reared in it. That can 
only make me acquainted with 
what immediately surrounds my 
birth-place or my dwelling, and this 
is no adequate specimen of the 
whole. If I am resident in the 
vicinity of Cape Cod, Iam as little 
qualified to describe the state of 
universal manners, their state at 
Pittsburgh or Savannah, for ex- 
ainple, as that of Toulon or Arch- 
angel. To fit me for this task, I 
must be multiplied an hundred- 
fold, and be born and educated at 
once, if that were possible, at 
Charleston, Baltimore, and Salem. 
I must be, at the same time, a ca- 
tholic of Maryland, a quaker of 
Pennsylvania, an English episco- 
palian of New-York, anda congre- 
gationalist of Conneéticut. 

More than one traveller from 
Europe has undertaken to describe 
the state of society in the United 
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States. Whatever he sees in an 
hasty journey through a small part 
of it, is instantly seized upon, and 
held up as a specimen of the whole. 
From incidents happening at an 
inn, or in a stage-coach, between 
one maritime city and another, or 
an objeét casually noticed by the 
way, an inference is confidently 
drawa j in relation to the whole ter- 
ritory. ‘** Such,” says he, * is the 
practice in America; such is the 
ignorance or knowledge, the inde- 
pendence or prejudice, of Ameri- 
cans.’ And his conclusions are 
just as sagacious as those of him 
who should infer the state of culti- 
vation and manners in ‘Turkey or: 
Poland, or even in Ireland or Scot- 
land, from what he meets with ina 
journey from Falmouth to London. 

Look at the guise and maaners 
of a tiller of the field in New- 
Hampshire. . What circumstance 
in his condition can give us the 
slightest knowledge of the tiller of 
the field in Georgia? The Serfs in 
Bohemia are far more like the free- 
holders of Middlesex, in complex- 
ion, habits, liberty, knowledge, 
temperature, and produéts, than 
the New-Hampshire ploughman is 
like the corn-planter of Roanoke, 
or the rice-sower of Santee. 

What is presumptuous and chi- 
merical in a mere sojourner, like 
you, is not much less so in a native 
of the country, who, by the laws 
of his existence, is hindered from 
kKnewing any thing beyond his own 
family or city, or, at least, hisown 
state. 

Perhaps you will think these ob- 
servations by far too positive and 
general, and i imagine that any man 
is qualified, by traversing for three 
or four years, the whole extent of 
a country, and possessing a stead- 
fast curiosity and sociable propensi- 
ties, to paint its social condition. 
I will tell you what sucha one may 
do, which yet, by the by, has never 
been done. 


Vou. Ill. No. 1. B 


He may ascertain the price of 
every species of property ; he may 
faithfully describe the size and po- 
pulation of towns and townshifs ; 
the quantity, materials, form, and 

expense of every kind of building, 

furniture, dress, and food; the state 
of all the arts, liberal and mechani- 
cal, from sowing turnips to tun- 
ing a fiddle, from cobbling an 
old shoe to managing a contro- 
versy in the senate. He may find 
the number, legal qualifications, 
and usual profits of every rank, 
office, and profession. 

All this he may do, in four or 
six years, provided his sagacity be 
eminently acute, his knowledge 
abundant, his intelligence compre- 
hensive, and his observation in- 
cessant; conditions, indeed, that 
are seldom realized; but, when this 
is done, he is far from knowing 
the social, moral, and intellectual 
condition of the people. He has 
acquired what, indeed, is necessary 
to perfect knowledge, but what 
constitutes the smallest part of what 
is necessary. ‘These do‘not.inform 
him what modifications of opinion, 
religious, moral or political, prevail ; 
what notions of duty, and honour, 
and decorum govern us; how men 
treat their neighbours, their parents, 
their wives, their offspring; with 
what eyes they survey. external na- 
ture, and what the vice or virtue 
that adheres to, and what happiness 
or misery flows from, the settled 
tenour of their actions or reflec- 
tions, If you ask how this know- 
ledge is to be obrained, J answer, 
by coming, as it were, In contact 
with their actions and their princi- 
ples; by hearing them talk, and 
seeing them act. 

Such an accomplished observer 
as I have described, will be much 
employed in talking with, and look- 
ing at, the human beings who sur- 
round him. He will obliged 
frequently to shift his place of 
dwelling, in order to collect a great 
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number of particulars; but, in pro- 
portion to their number, will be the 
haste and imperfection of his scra- 
tiny of eacli. He will make the 
bést se of opportunities, and, by 
insifivation and dexterity, will ob- 
tain more frony an half-hour inter- 
view with a stranger, than a slug- 
gish mirid would glean from the 
observation of years. His informa- 
tion and sagacity will teach him to 
deduce remoter and more ample in- 
ferences from a book or a word, 
than one less bountifully gifted, 
will be able to draw from hours of 
discourse. His conjeétures, as to 
chara¢ters and situations, shall ap- 
pear to be unerring and miracu- 
lous. 

But not to mention the rareness 
of even such skill, this skill will 
merely enable him to draw the ozt- 
dines of an ample scene. It will 
not prolong days into years. It will 
not enable him to be in several 
places at one time. It will not 
make stone-walls transparent, or 
heighten whispers into clamours. 

Nay, in proportion to his know- 
ledge and experience, will be his 
distrust of first appearances, his re- 
Iuétance to infer ations from 
Opinions, his persuasion of the in- 
scrutability of motives, the preva- 
lence of imposture, the secrecy of 
vice, the tyranny of habits, and the 
never-ending transformations of the 
passions. 

He will seldom be long enough 
ain inmate of an house to see its in- 
habitants without disguise. Dis- 
tracted by a multiplicity of foreign 
and changing objects, he will not 
have leisure to watch their discourse 
and demeanour. Wherever he is, 
he is, indeed, among parents, chil- 
dren, and neighbours; but 4e is no 
man’s parent, child, or neighbour. 
He is not the object of those duties 
or passions which flow from these 
relations, nor is admitted to partake 
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or witness their influence. Noore 
confides in him, his hopes and fears, 
his recollections and forebodings, 
or demands his counsel or concur- 
rence. He is a stranger and so- 
journer, busy in examining what 
iris senses can discover, and inat- 
tentive, reasonably inattentive, to 
that which is less worthy to be 
known, and which can only be 
known by longer and stricter atten~ 
tion than his situation allows him 
to bestow. 

As a traveller from abroad, so is 
a native of the country, in every 
part of it but that where he was 
born and educated, and habitually 
resides; in our country, especially, 
whose different provinces and dis- 
triéts are, in many respetts, as little 
like each other as the Bannat of 
Temesewar and the county of 
Kent. 

He has, however, one advantage 
over the foreigner. His parentage 
and kindred are, at least, within 
the country; and, while he enjoys 
similar or better opportunities of 
surveying the whole, he is of neces- 
sity intimately and domestically ac- 
quainted with a part. He has had 
American parents and kinsfolk, 
tutors, play-fellows, and friends. 
He has a family, a neighbourhood, 
a study and profession, fellow-citi- 
zens, and fellow sectaries. He is, 
to a small extent, therefore, pra¢ti- 
cally versed in the effects of our 
social maxims and political condi- 
tion. He himself is a produé& of 
the soil, is a sample of the beings 
which a North-American climate, 
government, and education, wiil 
produce. ‘Those who are inquisi- 
tive as to their effects, will closely 
and eagerly examine him, and he 
may contribute much to improve 
the science of human nature, and 
somewhat to a picture of his age 
and country, by minutely and faith- 
fully pourtraying himself. 
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Whip-poor-Will.— Query.—Tafle for the Pi€urefque. 1 


Wut p-Poor-WILL. 
Te the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 


R. John Davis, in a note to 
his Sonnet to the Chick-Wil- 
Jow, inserted in the last number of 
your Magazine, observes that this 
bird was called # “hip-poor-Will by 
the British soldiers, from their fanci- 
ful assimilation of its cry to these 
words. If Mr. D. means that the 
British soldiers frst gave that name 
to this bird, he is mistaken. They 
found the name already common 
when they visited America, and the 
bird has been universally called by 
that name for half a century at least, 
throughout the middle and eastern 
States. Without wishing to dis- 
credit the ears or imagination of 
Mr. D. I believe it will be gene- 
rally allowed, that the notes of this 
bird of eve, more resembles the 
sounds of Whif-Poor-Will, than 
Chick! Chick! Willow! 
. DD, 


eT i me 


Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


F you, or any of your literary 

correspondents, would inform 
me what author first used the words 
“+ Fiat justitia, ruat calum,” so 
often quoted by intrepid lawyers 
and sturdy moralists, it would ob- 
lige your constant reader and well- 
wisher, Tyro, 

ee | ee 


On a Taste for the Pifuresque. 
A GENTLEMAN, a friend of 


mine, who sometimes favours 
me with a visit, lately found me at 
a window that overlooks New- 
York-Bay and its Islands. This 
scene, just then, was extremely beau- 
tiful, and its beauties were height- 
ened by a long-protracted echo oc- 


casioned by the evening gun, fired 
from the ramparts of the fort on the 
Island. My guest took his seat by 
my side, and began the talk by 
some reflections on the picturesque. 
He spoke somewhat to tiis effect: 

‘The pleasure which the beau- 
ties of nature afford, are of a very. 
pure and exalted kind. There are 
few cultivated minds which do not 
gaze upon a rural landscape, witha 
pleasure higher than most of those 
that may be called sensual, and 

many derive thence a delight bor- 
dering upon rapture; yet I have 
remarked that the terms by which 
the most ecstatic of these enthusi- 
asts convey their notions of a scene, 
are strangely meagre, jejune, and 
vague. Persons otherwise rich in 
words and combinations, have fre- 
guently but one or two trite and 
insignificant phrases to denote all 
the variety of kinds of scenery, and 
all the degrees of pleasure w hich 
the scenery produces. 

‘* There are some people with 
whom every thing is fine; very fine ; 
very fine indeed. Do they eye the 
still expanse of a lake, ’tzs very fine, 
they cry. Do they look upon the 
falls of the Mohawk or Pasaick, set 
off by the gloomy dignity of mists, 
or gilded by the farewell beam of 
a summer’s sun, ’tis gery fine still. 
Do they gaze from some promon- 
tory of the Highlands on the long- 
protracted and magnificent career 
of the Hudson, still they have but 
one dialeét: O! how fine! ex- 
claims the soft enthusiast, ’sis very 
jine indeed! 

* A lady Clara, with whom 
you and J are well acquainted, who 
has exquisite sympathies of this 
kind, and is not deficient in lan- 
guage on other subjects, can only 
convey her admiration by such ex- 
clamations as “Oh! it is a sweet 
evening, asweet moon-light.” Does 
she gaze upon the sun when dis 
western throne is ar rayed with refle#- 
ed purple and gold, she is enchanted, 
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and cries out, when she has leisure, 
* Look at the sweet, sweet clouds, 
only look, Maria!” 

*¢ She invites her friend to a ro- 
mantic dwelling in the country, 
and talks much about a summer- 
house perched upon the very verge 
of a precipice that overhangs a tor- 
rent, and is embowered by the in- 
tertwining leaves and flowers of the 
willow and catalpa. “Oh! Maria,” 
says she, *’tis a sweet place, Dil 
assure you. The trees about it are 
such sweet trees, and the rock it 
stands upon! never, Maria, never 
saw you so sweet a rock.” 

‘© Sometimes the admiring gazer 
sees nothing in the wide extent of 
nature but what is fre‘ty. Sucha 
one once confirmed a description of 
the wonders of Niagara, by an as- 
senting nod, and a— Very pretty, 
indeed. The very pret tiest cata- 
ract I ever saw in all my travels.” 

“With some people, every thing 
they see in the works of the grand 
designer, Nature, or of her human 
imitators, 1s heudeinte. Othello 
is a very handsome composition—a 
very handsome piece of eloquence, 
that of Tully’s speech for Ligarius.” 
His neighbour Whatman gave an 
hundred pounds to a charity— 
“T'was a very handsome action, to 
be sure.” The grandeurs of the 
Blue-ridge, and the solemn beau- 
ties af the Leheigh, are spoken of. 
** It must be owned,” says he, 
*¢ there are very handsome prospects 
upon that river.” 

“ Tis very seldom that we meet 
with one who occasionally diversi- 
fies his praise with all these flowers, 
and who distributes, with due judg- 
ment, his handsome skies, his sweet 
rocks, his /Arefty water-falls, and his 
fine lakes.’ In general, one of these 
terms serves all our purposes. 

* This poverty and indistinétness 
of expression arises not from slug- 
gish feelings, but from want of 
accurate conceptions. We discri- 
sninate too hitle between the pecu- 


liar character of different: scenes. 
We are too seldom able to tell what 
it is that pleases us, or why it pleases. 
We distinguish not between the 
different emotions which scenes of 
different kinds produce. The gent- 
lest impulses of pleasure are con- 
founded with the most impetuous ; 
and that black cloud which wreathes 
itself round a rugged pinnacle, and 
iinspires us with solemnawe, isAretty, 
or sweet, Or fie ; just like the wide 
and undulating plain seen from a 
lofty summit, whose intermingling 
woods,and corn-fields, and orchards, 
sweetly, yet tranguilly, exhilerate 
the heart. 

‘¢ The study of landscape, or, as 
some call it, fidturesque beauty, not 
only furnishes distinétness, and thus 
multiplies and renders accurate our 
language, but it serves, at the same 
time, a much more useful purpose. 
Ir unspeakably augments and ex- 
tends our pleasures. It invigorates, 
diversifies, and prolongs a gratifica- 
tion the nearest a kin and most 
friendly to the ennobling and do- 
mestic virtues, of any that the senses 
possess. It ministers to health by 
strengthening the inducements to 
wholesome exercise and rural ex- 
cursions. There is a physical de- 
light in inhaling a pure breeze; the 
music of the groves is more cheaply 
purchased, more intimately blend- 
ed with the knowledge of animated 
nature, more indicative of meaning 
(the music of birds is their language) 
than the senseless squeakings of the 
pipe, and the unintelligible mur- 
murs of the chord. The sense of 
smelling is no less gratified by the 
aromatic exhalations of which the 
vegetable tribes are so liberal. A 
hundred other benefits, indeed, 
might be mentioned as flowing 
from, or connected with, the study 
of landscape; but enough has been 
said to establish its pre-eminence.” 

My companion pausing here, I 
said to him, ‘ How is landscape to 


be studied 2” 
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st Much may be done,” answered 
he, “ by solitary efforts to analize 
the scene before us, and nothing 
can be done without such efforts. 
It is likewise of great use to examine 
the works in this kind of celebrated 
painters; but that is an advantage 
scarcely to be hoped for by us who 
stay on this sice of the ocean. Books 
are of the most use, but I know of 
but one writer any ways eminent 
for displaying the principles of land- 
scape; I mean Mr. Gilpin, whose 
works ought to be perfectly familiar 
to every mind endowed with vir- 
tous propensities and true taste. 

* There is another set of writers 
who are, in some sense, to be re- 
garded as commentators upon Gil- 
pin; who have travelled and written 
books for little other purpose than 
to deduce the application of the 
principles of this kind of beauty, 
and to furnish out such a set of pic- 
tures, 72 words, as Verney, Claude, 
and Salvator exhibited on convass. 

“ Ann Radcliffis, without doubt, 
the most illustrious of the pic- 
turesque writers. Her “ Travels 
on the Rhine and in Cumberland”’ 
is, in this view, an inestimable 
performance. In reading this work, 
the reader is surprised to find how 
much, in this respect, can be done 
by mere words, and is frequently 
affected in a way similar to the ef- 
fect produced by the actual yiew. 
Her two last romances, “Udolpho,” 
and ** The Italian,” are little else 
than series of affecting pictures, con- 
nected by a pleasing narrative, and 
in which human charaé¢ters and 
figures are introduced on the same 
principles that place them on the 
canvass, to give a moral energy 
and purpose to the scene. This is 
the great and lasting excellence of 
her works; and, to limit the atten- 
tion, as is usually done, to her hu- 
man figures, is no less absurd than 
to look at nothing in a sea-view but 
the features of the pilot, and to 
scrutinize, in a picture of Salvator, 


only the hooked nose of the sybil, 
the sorry steed of the bandit, or the 
uncouth forms of the imps that 
hovered round St. Anthony. Yet, 
Mrs. Radclitf’s narrative ts bezuti- 
ful and int eresting. 

“Toexamine witha picturesque- 
discerning and a cCause-inquiring 
eve, every scene that really occurs; 
to ponder in like manner on the 
landscapes of painiers and pic- 
turesque travellers, many of whom 
delineate and describe at the same 
time, seems to be the best mode of 
opening, In your breast, this source 
ot high and beneficial pleasure; and 
Ladvise youto begin withall speed.” 

“ Most willingly,” said I, “‘and, 
luckily, I have in the house Gilpin’s 
work on “ Forest Scenery,” and 
Beaumont’s * ‘Travels in the Rhe- 
tian Alps.” To show my docility, 
I will set apart the whole of to- 
morrow to read these books. If 
Clara cannot be a painter herself, 
she will at least be, with regard to 
Nature’s works, and the works of 
Nature’s favourite disciples, a dili- 
gent LooKER-On. 
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Differences between Fevtcrty and 
Happiness. 


S there any difference between 

the words felici ty and happiness ? 
lt any difference there be, it must, 
methinks, be of a very delicate and 
subtile nature. 

There are many pairs of words, 
twin-meanings as it were, formed in 
the same manner with those, one 
being derived from the Saxon, or 
Teutonic stock, the other coming 
directly, or by means of the Nor. 
man-French, froma Roman origiii. 
Such as boldness and andacity, 
friendly and amicable, enemy and 
foe, fearful and timorous, and a 
thousand others. ‘To form a cata- 
logue of these, to class them accord- 
ing to their various originals, to 
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settle and compare the amounts of 
what our language respectively 
owes, on one side to the Celtic, 
Saxon, and Danish, and on the 
other to the Latin, either immedi- 
ately or mediately through the [ta- 
lian, Spanish, and French, would be 
labours~eminently worthy of the 
philosophical grammarian. 

This task, however, would be 
Jess arduous and useful than that of 
precisely settling the difference be- 
tween the meaning of words that 
have a seeming resemblance, or 
whose difference is very slight. It 
may be laid down as a maxim, that 
no twowords in d-fferent languages, 
and no two words in the same lan- 
guage, exaély correspond. From 
the first position, it follows, that a 
word-for-word translation is impossi- 
ble. From the second position, it 
appears that we can never be at 
liberty to use either of two words 
to convey our meaning, since there 
is but one in the language which 
fully answers the end. 

Among similar words, the reserm- 
blance seems to be greatest between 
similar words, one of which is of 
Roman, and the other of Teutonic 
origin, than between such as have a 
common origin, either Teutonic or 
Roman. ‘Thus felicity more near- 
Jy approaches happiness or welfare, 
than happinessand welfare approach 
each other. Still, though felicity 
and happiness approximate, they 
do not coalesce, and what is it that 
severs them? 

Felicity, in consequence of its 
Normanno-Roman descent, is the 
Jess generally intelligible, and less 
familiar word. Saxon derivatives, 
as Saxon is the mother-tongue of 
England, are most easily interpret- 
ed by every class of hearers. Many 
Roman derivations are used and 
understood only by the well-edu- 

cated class. ‘There are great num- 
bers of natives of England who 
never utter the word felrcity. 

There is an abstraét and complex 


metaphysical idea, about which 
much discussion has taken place 
among moral reasoners. It relates 
to the nature, possibility, and dura- 
tion of human haffuiness. This ab- 
straét idea is never rendered by thé 
word felicity. What is happiness? 
says the poet and moralist. He 
never savs, what is felicity? Happi- 
ness, therefore, seems to denote the 
whole of our condition, of which, 
parts and portions are called by the 
name of felicity. The sum total of 
felicities makes up happiness. 

Hence it is that the colledive 
word happiness is never pluralized, 
whereas felicity easily admits the 
plural. Happiness is the moral 
condition, and only such. Felicity 
has likewi ise a moral significance, 
but it has other senses. It 1s some- 
times made to correspond with suc- 
cess, arising not merely from skill, 
nor ‘merely from good fortune, but 
from the union of both. It is 
common to talk of felicities of lan- 
guage, but happiness is never used 
on such occasion, 

The adjective happy, however, 
is not only the adjective of happi- 
ness, but of felicity. An. happy 
life, and an happy event, are phrases 
in use as well as an happy ex- 
pression. Happy applied to the 
performances of rhetorician and 
poet, seems to denote lucky, for- 
tunate, more fully than felicity de- 
notes good luck or good fortune, 

Felicitous has seldom been, and 
cannot properly, perhaps, be used. 
If used at all, however, it must not 
be in a moral signification, but as 
applied to the exertions of the mind 
in elocution or contrivance. 

Happy cannot be changed into a 
verb, whereas felicity may; but 
what is remarkable, felicitate is not, 
as analogy might teach us to expea, 
to make happy, but to wish happy. 
It is not merely the desire in favour 
of another’s happiness that con- 
stitutes felicitation, but the desire 
put into words, and, consequently, 
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changed into a wish, I felicitate 
you, is equivalent to, I wish you 
happy. 

Happy has only one variation, 
happiness—but felicity has three, 
felicitous, felicitate, felicitation. 

X. 


—— 
On MATRIMONIAL RESERVES. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
O*%: of your correspondents has 


aid many instructive things 
on the evils of reserve in marriage, 
but I almost question whether the 
picture she has drawn be faithful to 
nature. Some allowance must be 
made for an exaggeration that al- 
ways creeps into the imitations of 
the artist, and especially into pic- 
tures of this kind, where a com- 
plete resemblance might be produc- 
tive of some inconvenience and em- 
barrassment. I cannot tell where 
the exaggeration commences or 
ends, but certain it is that the whole 
picture atfeéts me not like reality. 

Reserve is undoubtedly incident 
to married people, and, while it 
lasts, produces unhappiness in the 
same way, and fromthe causes which 
your correspondent describes; but 
how long is it possible for these re- 
serves to last? To what degree can 
they ever be supposed to extend? 
Surely not for months and years 
together, and to the total subversion 
of happiness and life. 

It is vain, I Know, to speculate 
in opposition to experience. What 
we have actually witnessed must, of 
course, be believed, in spite of ge- 
neral and theoretical conclusions; 
but until I aétually witness such a 
scene as is described, I must be al- 
lowed todisbelieve. Exceptions to 
every general rule are numerous: 
but where, in any case, the truth 
is not direétly known, we must 
suppose it to be rather an example 
than an exception to the rule. 


I read this essay to a friend of 
mine, and asked her what she 
thought of it. She answered, that, 
in her opinion, no such state of ua- 
intermitted reserve could subsist 
among people who, as in this case, 
really loved each other. Upbraid- 
ings may, fora short time, be se- 
cret; the poison may rankle,, for 
days or weeks, perhaps, undisco- 
vered; but it is not in the nature of 
man always to smother his anxie- 
ties, and hinder the true nature of 
his thoughts from being discovered. 
A very slight incident would make 
the tide overflow at the lips, and 
the spell of silence, once broken, 
mutual explanations and disclosures 
would take place, and the wound- 
ed feelings be healed. 

** The misery, in this case,” con- 
tinued she, ** is founded on mis- 
take. Can it be that the resent- 
ment and affliction produced by this 
mistake should not sometimes boil 
over? You do not love me,’ isa 
charge that can hardly fail to escape 
from one or other, and what would 
be the consequence? The charge 
would be eagerly confuted, and the 
conduct which produced it be 
shown to proceed from the same 
suspicion. Mutual concessions and 
forgivenesses would be made, and 
one transporting moment would 
compensate for all their past an- 
guish. The same fits of suspicion 
and reserve would, perhaps, return, 
but they would be shorter, fainter, 
and more rare after every new ex- 
planation, till, at length, there is 
reason to think they would wholly 
disappear. 

* Still it is not impossible thar, 
in some cases, the reserve might be 
so obstinate, and continue so long, 
that indifference might succeed to 
love, and hatred to resentment, and 
that the evils depicted by this fair 
moralist might follow. When we 
look abroad upon the world, we 
are tempted to conclude that the 
caprice of human passions, and the 
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diversitics of human character, are 
without limits; but still, as L would 
not be too sceptical on the one hand, 
so I would avoid being too credu- 
lous on the other, and must own 
that nothing but direét observation 
will convince me that such things 
are.” 

1 coniess that my Opinions in this 
respect coincide with those of my 
friend, and having thus laid my 
doubts before vou, as clearly asa 
pen very little used to composition 


can do it, 1 shall conclude, 
S. B. 


a 


Thoughts on the Origin of the Claims 


of Europeans to North-America. 


HE property of North-Ame- 
T rica was.claimed by the kings 
of England, because certain navi- 
gators, either their native subjects, 
or foreigners authorized by their 
commisstons, and sailing from their 
ports, had descried some parts of its 
eastern shore. To have sailed along 
the cost was a sufficient bar to the 
claims of other christian princes, 
provided no other had sailed along 
it before. In that case it seems to 
have been deemed necessary, not 
merely to descry it at a distance, 
but to land and leave behind them 
some monument, or some inscrip- 
tion, by way of taking possession. 

The efficacy of this ceremony 
was limited by no exaét and known 
rules. It ascertained the owner of 
ten or a million.of square miles, ac- 
cording to the opinions of the voy- 
ager and the prince, as to.the extent 
of habitable ground, and the claims 
and pretensions of previous disco- 
veries. The discoveries of the Eng- 
lish, on the eastern coast of Ame- 
rica, were supposed to create a 
right, not only to the head-lands 
and bays which chanced to escape 
the notice of the pilot in his range 
from Newfoundland to Florida, 


but to include an unknown extent 
of country westward to the south 
sea. 

The property thus acquired, was 
supposed to be vested, not in the 
discoverers themselves, not in the 
nation at large, nor in their depu- 
ties in parliament, but in the per- 
son of the prince, by whom it was 
granted out in such ‘portions, for 
such price, under such limitations 
and to such persons as he thought 
proper toselect. It formed a kind 
of demesne, over which he possessed 
not only all the ordinary rights of a 
king, but the privileges of a land- 
lord, 

This demesne, however, consist- 
ed of marshes and forests, through 
which a savage and warlike race of 
men were thinly scattered, These 
tribes were without arts or letters 
subsisted on the products of a very 
imperfeét culture, and on the flesh 
of wild beasts. The claims of the 
Christian nations in general to 
America, were founded partly on 
the pre-eminence which their pro- 
gress in refinement was supposed 
to confer; on the duty of diffusing 
the knowledge of the true religion 
by conversions and by colonies, 
and on the equity of applying to 
the purpose of human subsistence, 
regions, which, according to the 
habits of villagers and husbandmen, 
must have appeared to them nearly 
unoccupied, The latter reason was 
restricted and qualified by ideas of 
property, derived from the spirit of 
their own laws, by which the pos- 
session of land by no means im- 
plied tie alual cultivation of it, and 
by which greatstress has always been 
laid on priority, not of culture, but 
of claim. 

When the colonist beheld deso- 
late yet fertile plains, hundreds of 
miles in extent, unfrequented by a 
single human being, vet every rood 
of which, if plowed and sowed, 
would maintain.a man, he would 
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naturally imagine that he had a 
right to ‘make it his dwelling. He 
would conceive it a sort of breach 
of duty to leave to wild beasts, and 
to a few scores of savages, fields 
that were capable of supporting 
cities and villages, where thousands 
might. pursue the arts of peaceable 
industry, and enjoy all the blessings 
of civilization, freedom and reli- 
gion; especiaily as he aimed not 
necessarily at the extermination-or 
exclusion of the old possessors, 
Since, by a change of manners and 
fashions highly beneficial to them- 
selves, room enough would be pro- 
vided for the new comers, without 
straitening or incommoding the an- 
cient lords. 

He would still, however, be un- 
able to deny the sacredness of pro- 
perty, independently of all consi- 
deration of utility, and that the 
claims of the Indians essentially re- 
sembled those by which every in- 
dividual and every nation repel 
the encroachments of others. This 
property too; being doubtless trans- 
terable by the owner’s consent, and 
the wants of the proprietors on the 
one hand, and their defective fore- 
sight on the other, rendering the 
purchase easy; it was an obvious 
method to acknowledge the validity 
of their claims, and to bargain for 
possession rather than to fight for it. 

The colonist, indeed, had much 
more to fear from the claims of 
his own sovereign, than from those 
of the natives. The rights of 
“harles or James to the banks of 
the Mohawk or Ohio, were, inre- 
lation to other princes, founded on 
A certain species of pre-occupancy, 
but, inrelation to their own subjects, 
grew out of the artificial scheme of 
feudal government, and were built 
on maxims of subitection and au- 
thority, debasing and fantastic in 
themselves, but sanétified by old 
opinion. However the colonise 
might regard the equity of these 
maxims, the prince himself was 
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always zealous to enforce their ob- 
servance, and the helpless colonist 
was fain to bow to that will which 
had fleets and armies at its beck. 

The prince, in distributing this 
vast property; was governe d by 
views to his own advantage, or to 
the gratification of his favourites, 
or the recompense of those déervices 
not easily rewarded by other means. 
The motives of those who immedi+ 
ately received the grant were usually 
no other than the accumulation of 
wealth or territorial aggrandisement, 
while the inducements of those who 
carried their families across the 
ocean, and took up their rest in the 
wilderness, were the hopes of bet- 
tering their fortune, or enjoying 
that ‘liberty of religious opinion 
which the institutions of their na- 
tive country withheld. 

The histoty of the English colce 
nies exhibits the operation of these 
general principles ina way different 
from w hat any former age has wit- 
nessed. ‘Their lives, it I may so 
speak, have passed in incessant cons 
flict and debate, arising from dif- 
ferent notions, as to rights of pros 
perty. The causes of these dissens 
tions may be distributed as follows. 

1st. Possesston has been tedious- 
ly contested with the natives. The 
war has been carried on between 
them, with few intervals, for a cen- 
tury and an half. he peor abos 
rigines have always been worsted, 
till, at length, they have almost dis- 
appeared on this side of the great 
river. We may predict that this 
war will continue till the greater 
part of the copper coloured race is 
extinét, and the miserable remnant 
be confounded with their enemies. 

adly. The colonists, of different 
nations, have quarrelied with each 
other about boundaries and territos 
ries) The Dutch, French, and 
Spanish, have been the foes in this 
kind of warfare, and viétory has of 
course fallen to superior numbers. 
The Dutch were the first to yield. 
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The French were next ejected from 
Acadia, Canada, and the western 
resions; but the Spanish, in the 
wastes of Florida, Louisiana, and 
New-Mexico, have not till lately 
been brought into such contact with 
the Anglo-Americans, as to breed 
dissention and incompatible claims. 
Bickerings and war with the Spa- 
niards to the south andsouth west of 
us will come as surely as the war 
which gained the sovereignty of 
Canada and Acadia from the 
French. 

3dly. The colonists began very 
soon to quarrel with their mother 
country. The: parent and child, 
the landlord and tenant, had claims 
which interfered, and never ending 
animosities arose between them. 
For a long time the child and ten- 
ant were feeble and poor, and all 
that they could do was to murmur 
and intreat; but finally, they grew 
up to strength and opulence, and 
after a ruinous and sanguinary 
struggle, the subject colony became 
a sovereign state. 

4thly. The colonies have quar- 
relled with each other. This quar- 
rei has not hitherto gone farther 
than words; a circumstance to be 
imputed to two causes, before the 
revolution. 1st. Their common 
subjection to a parent state; and, 
2dly. The terror of their immediate 
neighbours. 

Since the revolution, a federal 
union has been substituted for com- 
mon subjection, and has, till now, 
succeeded in preventing any last- 
ing and extensive commotion with- 
in. How long we shall be at peace 
with the great European powers, 
whose dominions are still adjacent 
to our own, and whose maritime 
operations are likely continually to 
shock and interfere with our own, 
it is not easy to decide. The weak- 
est of our enemies, and that from 
which least resistance must be ex- 
pected, and that, indeed, with 
which, from our relative situation, 


On Oxygenated Muriatic Acid. 


misunderstandings are most likely 
to arise, is Spain. May the period 
of hostilities, which must inevitably 
come, be long delayed. 


eats 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SiR, 


N looking over one of your Ma- 

gazines for June last, I saw an 
attempt made, under the signature 
of Philo-Chemiaz, to explain a dif- 
ficulty formerly stated, respecting 
the oxygenated muriatic acid, I 
must confess that his solution of 
this problem, although somewhat 
ingenious, does not appear to me, 
by any means, satisfactory. I rea- 
dily agree with him in supposing 
that oxygen is not an acid, since it 
does not exhibit the least acidity 
when examined by those tests 
which distinguish acid bodies; but 
I cannot admit that ** the oxygenated 
murtatic acid is less sour, because 
the base is overcharged with oxygen, 
and the acidity is thereby diluted and 
diminished.” No supersaturation 
can be said to take place as long as 
the two bodies unite, and chemi- 
cally combine with each other, 
which is the case with oxygen and 
the base of this acid. If the latter 
was saturated with oxygen in the 
state of common miuriatic acid, it 
would no longer have combined 
with this acidifying principle; but 
the same would take place here as 
happens with the sulphuric, nitric, 
and, indeed, all the other acids. 
Could we suppose that the oxygen 
existed in a loose and uncombined 
state, merely, as it were, mechani- 
cally diffused; I grant, with Philo- 
Chemiz, that, by interposing be- 
tween the particles of the acid, it 
might diminish its strength; but) 
then I should suppose that its pre- 
sence would be detected by the 
same tests which discover its exis- 
tence, when diffused among other 
gases. But this does not happen. 
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Xt have frequently endeavoured to 
dete& some loose portions of oxy- 
gen in this acid, but have never 
succeeded: on the contrary, [ found 
that it was seized with acidity; 
hence I conclude that in this acid 
the whole of the oxygen is chemi- 
cally united with the acidifiable 
base, and that no sufersaturation 
takes place. I suspeét that there is 
one dithculty to be solved, before 
that stated by A. B. can be satis- 
factorily answered, viz. How it 
happens that an additional portion 
of oxygen, which renders other 
acids more fixed, increases the vo- 
latility of the oxymuriatic acid? If 
this were once explained, the other, 
perhaps, might be easily overcome 
for this purpose I would suggest to 
Philo-Chemiz the following con- 
siderations. Oxygen, when united 
to the bases of other acids, dimi- 
nishes their capacity for containing 
heat; hence their particles are 
brought into closer conta&t, and 
their | fixity increased; but as to the 
base of the oxymuriatic acid, its 
capacity becomes enlarged by such 
combination, and a quantity of la- 
tent heat is absurbed, by the ex- 
pansive power of which the par- 
ticles of this acid are kept at a 


greater distance from each other, 
their attraction of cohesion is dimi- 
nished, and, consequently, are ren- 
dered more volatile or more dis- 
posed to separate on the applica- 
tion of a repellent power; for we 
always find those fluids most vola- 
tile which have the greatest capaci- 
tv for containing heat in a latent 
sate If, then, it be admitted that 
oxygen augments the volatility of 
the oxymuriatic acid, by separating 
its particles toa greater distance from 
each other, on account of the in- 
creased capacity which it acquires 
by such combination, for contain- 
ing heat, may not the diminution 
of its acid powers be thus explain- 
ed? As the attraétion of cohesion 
between its particles is diminished 
by the expansive power of the heat 
absorbed at the time of its forma- 
tion, fewer of them coming into 
contaét with the surface of the bo- 
dy to be aéted on, their effects 
must be proportionably diminished. 
Thus, instead of imagining with 
Philo-Chemiz that this acid is di- 
luted with oxygen, I suppose (if 
I may use the “phrase? » that it is 
diluted by the latent heat it contains. 
5, 








THE TRIALS OF ARDEN., 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


HE sympathy of mankind for 
great sufferers, is the liveli- 

est of their passions. The pity we 
teel for the vi€lims of guilt, is al- 
ways allied with abhorrence of the 


) perpetrators, and no condition of 
- our feelings is more vehement than 


p when the reality of the suffering 
hand the guilt being known, we are 
‘in doubt and suspence as to the cri- 

fminal. Where proofs, for and 
lagainst, are so nicely balanced, that 
ithe mind is held in equilibrio, cu- 
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riosity and conjecture are then su- 
preme, and a compound feeling is 
produced, which, though not void 
of considerable pain, has surely a 
much larger portion of pleasure. 

A recent instance has occurred, 
in which this state of mind was felt 
by almost every person within the 
precinéts of this city. I confess 
myself one, on whom the event 
alluded to, possessed an irresitable 
influence. Curiosity and sympae 
thy, tor a time, engrossed my soul, 
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You will not, then, be surprised, 
that my discourse frequently light- 
ed on the same theme, and that I 
partook, €: igerly, in every conver- 
sation which this mysterious affair 
produced. 

Some time ago, and before the 
law had pronounced its sen- 
tence on the accused, I paid-a 
Sunday Visit, as was my Custom, 
when the weather allowed, to an 
old gentieman now about seventy- 
five years of age, who resides not 
fifteen miles from the city.» Thirty 
years of his life have been spent in 
this retirement. He is infirm, fond 
of repose, and contented to know 
what is paising in the world by 
means of the newspapers and the 
conversation of his visitants. 

He received me as cordially as 
usual. Common inquiries being 
made and answered, | led the talk 
to the affair which occupied so 
large a place in my fancy. He was 
Inquisitive on this head, and, hav- 
ing taken more than ordinary trou- 
bie to make myself master of evi- 
dence, 1 was able to tell a tolerably 
circumstantial story. fter I had 
finished, he commented on it in 
various ways. At length, after a 
pause, he said: 

“Tis a strange affair, and stran- 
ger from its coincidence with some- 
thing that took place, on this very 
Isiand, a longtime since. Adeath, 
sudden and violent, of a female, 
well born, young, accomplished. 
The cases vary indeed. The rank, 
education and chara¢ter of the vic- 
tims were different, but there are 
surprising coincidences.” 

* Pray,” said I, ** when hap- 
pened the event you speak of? I 
never heard of it before.”? 

** No, 1 wonder how you should. 
You were then unborn, or, at least, 
in your cradle. Anew generation 
has since started up, and. their pas- 

sions have full employment with 
What is passing. Here and there an 
old man, like myself, may be met 
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with, who remembers it, and yet 
faintly. Relate the circumstances, 
and perhaps he calls it to mind; 
and yet, at the tne, every heart, 
every mouth was full of it. No- 
thing else was thought of or talked 
about, among all ranks and all 
ages, not in this city merely, but 
throughout the colonies; nay, a 
mutilated story got to Europe, and 
was inserted in the papers of the 
day, and no wonder, for it was a 
distresstul case; in every view dis- 
tresstul, to the unhappy girl her- 
self, to her family and friends, who 
doated on her, to the unfortunate 
wretch who incurred suspicions of 
being the criminal. Of all men 
his lot was the most disastrous, 
the most intolerable! Such acom- 
plicated evil! A mystery so impe- 
netrable, so fatal to the fame, peace 
and life of one who merited a bet- 
ter fate! It was enough to put me 
out of conceit with human nature. 
I have, indeed, been more than 
halfa misanthropist ever since. 

‘© Have you never heard of it? 
And yet, as I said, no wonder. 
It happened near forty years ago, 
and a thousand motives pressed up~ 
on the friends of the lost girl, the 
advantage of burying the story in 
oblivion.”’ 

“he curiosity which was thus 
excited, my friend readily consent- 
ed to gratify. Your readers will 
see the propriety of using fictitious 
names on this occasion. There is 
no need of hurting the feelings of 
survivors, and though forty years 
may be expeéted to have deadened 
most of the feelings of our nature, 
and, indeed, to have left alive very 
few who are personally interested 
in the story, I think it best to em- 
ploy this dis sguise, though, in all 
other circumstances, ] shall Care- 
fully adhere to the truth. 

*¢ In the year 1762, a person ar- 
rived in this city, as he gave out 
from Europe. His name was Ar- 
den, under thirty years of age, un- 
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yecommended, unknown to any 
‘one. He became acquainted, by 
means, not of moment to be 
mentioned just now, with one 
with whom I had been intimate 
from my infancy, and all the se- 
crets of whose heart { was master 
of. My friend grew much attach- 
ed to the ct took him into 
his house, found him destitute of 
visible means er support, and shar- 
ed with him his confidence. He 
fouud him modest, reserved, seri- 
ous in deportment, endow ed with 
much knowledge of men and of 
books. In short, Brudenel, that 
was my friend’s name, his wife, 
and his whole family became ex- 
tremely attached to him. He let 
them but littie into his past life, 
but they were not suspicious or in- 
quisitive, and always ready to ex- 
cuse him from disclosing what, 
when he chose to disclose e, they 
were always eaver to hear. 

‘¢ He wanted some employment; 
and a Mr. Finch, a gentleman of 
large fortune, needing some intelli- 
gent person, of humble views and 
good character, to instruct three 
children in French and Latin, Bru- 
denel. proposed the ofhce to Arden, 
who gladly acquiesced; and Finch 
consented to take him upon this re- 
commendation. He took lodgings 
a mile or two from town, and 
walked in and out every day, during 
four months of the first winter, dur- 
ing which he discharged his new 
junctions in Mr. Finch’s family. 

‘¢ Mr. Finch had built an house, 
and jaid out grounds on the banks of 
the Hudson, about nine miles from 
the city. Hither he intended to 
yetire and pass the rest of his life, 
and the parties being mutually 
pleased with each other, Arden 
agreed to live with him, and con- 
tinue the superintendance of his 
children, 

*¢ Finch had fourchildren. Three 
of them were under thirteen, and 
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these were Arden’s pupils; the 
eidest was a daughter, Harriet, 
about twenty-four, a very lovely 
girl, on whom her family and fricads 
doated with excess of iondness. 
These, with Arden, Mr. Finch, and 
servants, made up the family. 

‘Three months after being settled 
in their new abode, the catastrophe 
so much deplored took place. It 
was a mild evening in summer, 
when, just before sunset, Harriet 
was observed to leave the house, 
and stroll as if for recreation along 
the bank. She disappeared among 
the trees of a grove at some hun- 
dred yards distant. ‘The night 
came on. Harriet wasabsent; was 
sought after, but was no where to 
be tound. 

The impatience of the family 
was somewhat relieved by conjec- 
turing that she had gone to visit a 
cottage about four miles distant, 
where lived a good old woman, 
sick and infirm, to whom she was 
accustomed to perforin some cha- 
ritabie othces. That night passed, 
and the lady not returning next 
Morning, search was instituted 
anew, anda message was sent to Mr, 
Finch, who had been detained for 
the preceding ten days in town. 
This new search was for four and 
twenty hours, unavailing; but at 
length Harriet was fou: id, covered 
with some bushes, at the bottom 
of a grotto, a mile from the man- 
sion house, on the banks of the ri- 
ver, dead! 

“This grotto, formed by a recess 
in the rock, obscure, overgrown 
with bushes and of dificult access, 
was almost unknown to the fa- 
mily. Harriet had never mention- 
ed it to others, and was never 
known to have gone thither. There 
were marks of violence upon the 
body, which left no doubt of the 
nature of her death. 

“ Who was the guilty man? was 
the world’s immediate inquiry ; but 
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conjecture had not long to roam. 
The assassin, it was impossible to 
doubt, was Arden. 

es That very evening Arden was 
seen, after dismissing his pupils, 
to wander forth a few minutes af- 
ter, and almost on the footsteps of 
Harriet. He was seen at dusk, by 
a neighbouring farmer, accidental- 
ly passing that way, coming from 
the thicket which surrounded the 
rock in which the grotto was hal- 
lowed. His gesture and counten- 
ance were observed to denote anxie- 
ty and fear. His voice, when ans- 
wering the farmer’s ** good even- 
ing, sir,”—was hurried and faul- 
tering. 

‘¢’[ he same appearances were ob- 
served on his entering the house. 
He went to his chamber, and after 
remaining shut up till nine o’clock, 
he came out, ordered his horse, and 
rode away tothe city. Early next 
morning he went to Mr. Finch’s 
lodgings, and, with evident reluc- 
tance and embarrassment, inform- 
ed him of his resolution to leave 
his service. 

*¢ No precise answers were re- 
turned to Finch’s questions as to the 
cause of this sudden resolution. 
He could state nothing in the treat- 
ment which he had received, adapt- 
ed to displease him. He was will- 
ing that his design should seem un- 
reasonable and unaccountable, but 
repelled all Finch’s importunities 
to give up the scheme. Neither 
would he give him any account of 
his future motions. He designed 
direétly to leave the city, but 
whither he should retire, le pro- 
fessed not yet to have resolved. 
During their interview it was plain 
that some weight hung heavily on 
Arden’s thoughts, his countenance 
was troubled, and his accent sor- 
rowful. 

‘¢ At this conversation was pre- 
sent a young man by name Win- 
gate. The families of Finch and 
Wingate were very opulent, and, 


with a spirit very common with the 
richvat that time, they sought to in- 
crease their wealth by an alliance 
between young Win; gates an only 
child, and Harriet Finch. Wins 
gate had passed some years in Eus 
rope, and was returned expressly 
to solemnize this marriage. 

“ The young lady, however, would 
not consent, much to the surprise 
aud chagrin of her father and lover, 
who strove, the one by soothing, 
and the other by authority, to con- 
quer her reluétance; a reluétance 
to them unaccountable, as they had 
been designed from their infancy 
tor each other; as they had parted 
with the mutual belief of their be- 
ing betrothed, and Harriet had al- 
ways appeared contented with her 
destiny. 

* The father’s suspicions, and the 
lover’s jealousy, naturally imaged 
to them: selves a rival; and the youth, 
dignified deportment, and mentak 
accomplishments of Arden, could 
scarcely escape surmises on this oc~ 
casion. Arden and Harriet had liv- 
ed, for months, in the same house; 
the young lady never concealed her 
respect for the tutor; they were 
oftener together, under pretence, 
however, of something to be learn- 
ed, than rigid discretion would per- 
Diit. 

** They were both interrogated by 
Mr. Finch. Arden’s averments were 
clear and satisfactory, and laid at 
rest all doubts of his integrity in the 
mind of Finch. Harriet was equal- 
ly explicit in disclaiming any pas- 
sion contrary to her father’s wishes. 
Not assigning, however, any good 
reason for breaking off, or postpon- 
ing the match, she was importuned, 
without mercy or intermission, to 
comply. At length this compliance 
was promi sed, and all parties were 
somewhat at ease. 

** Wingate, however, had stillreas 
son to complain of coldness in his 
spouse elect. Her consent to marrie 
age was unattended by any proofs 
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of love, and Wingate soon relapsed 
into discontent, upbraiding and sus- 
picion. His suspicions, however, 
had no object; for Harriet, from the 
time her promise was given, broke 
off all intercourse witn Arden, and 
careiully shunned private and un- 
witnessed interviews. Her death 
happened about a month after this 
new arrangement, and about a week 
before the day fixed for her nup- 
tials. 

“ While Wingate and Finch were 
comparing their thoughts as to the 
motives of Arden’s behaviour in the 
last interview in town, a messenger 
arrived, informing them of Har- 
riet’s disappearance. It instantly 
occurred to Wingate, that Arden 
and the young lady had eloped to- 
gether, and while Finch returned 
home to search anew for his daugh- 
ter, and to gain intelligence from 
his household, Wingate was dis- 
patched after Arden. 

‘¢ Arden was soon found to have 
embarked, on the river, for Balti- 
more, whether in company with 
Harriet was uncertain, till the dis- 
covery of her murdered corse in the 
grotto, when suspicions of elope- 
ment were instantly changed into 
those of murder, and a swift-sailing 
pilot-boat being hired, and suitable 
warrants and officers obtained, Ar- 
den was pursued, overtaken, and, 
on the third day, brought back and 
thrown into prison. 

“ Arden had held no intercourse or 
correspondence beyond his employ- 
er’s family, except with my friend 
Brudenel. Many letters had passed 
between them during his residence 
with Finch, and till the day preced- 
ing this catastrophe. The incident 
I have just mentioned could not 
fail of deeply affecting my friend. 
There were ‘other reasons, likewise, 
why his concern for this man’s wel- 
fare and reputation should exceed 
that of any other. 

* Brudenel hada motheranda sis- 
ter, Anna, who lived together, and 
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near him. Arden, as dn inmate of 
his house, was, of course, on terms 
of familiarity with every part of his 
own and his wife’s family. They 
were all pleased with his gentleness 
of manners, his modest demeanour, 
and the great qualities of his mind. 

Anna Brudenel, unhappily, allowed 
herself to be more pleased with him 
than the rest. In short, to an at- 
tentive observer it was plain that 
she loved him. 

‘This circumstance gave her 
brother much disquiet. He felt no 
reluctance to cultivate the friendship 
of this man as long as he behaved 
well, being always at liberty to 
change his < course, as future disco- 
veries respecting him should make 
it necessary; but to take him, of 
whem he knew so little, as a droshers 
in-law, was a very different affair. 

** Besides, Arden’s treatment of 
Anna, though respectful and affec- 
tionate, had been carefully circum- 
spect, and evinced, as his convers 
sation often did, not only the want 
of tenderness to her, but a resolu- 
tion to avoid all matrimonial en- 
gagements. 

*¢ Hissister’s happiness, therefore, 
required him todisclose his thoughts 
to her, and to show her the nature 
of her situation. He did not forbid 
her to love, but he pressed upon 
her the utility of wariness and cir- 
cumspection. The obstacles to an 
alliance with Arden might be insu- 
perable, but it was not wholly im- 
probable that they might, in time, 
be removed. 

‘* The imputation of so foul a 
crime, and the consequent danger 
to Arden’s life, roused the hitherto 
supposed or slumbering emotions 
of Miss Brudenel, to a pitch of un- 
bounded v ehemence. She besought 
my friend ¢o interfere in his behalf, 
and would not, for a moment, give 
up the persuasion of his innocence. 
She vowed that her future peace, 
and her life itself, depended on his 
acquittal from this charge. 
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Brudenel was far from adopting 
her opinion as to the innocence of 
this man. The faéts that I have 
mentioned, amounted to a pre- 
sumption of guilt which no rea- 
sonable person could resist. ‘The 
matter was incapable of greater cer- 
tainty, unless he had been deiected 
in the very aét. But his opinion, 
even if it had been favourable, 
would avail nothing. All the rest 
of the world were of one opinion. 
Finch was a doating parent, and 
Wingate a fond lover. Arden’s 
guilt was indisputable in their eyes. 
‘Their abhorrence, therefore, was 
immeasurable, and their vengeance 
obdurate. All the world ‘joined 
them in clamouring for his punish- 
ment.’’ 

I here interrupted the narrator. 
“© You say Arden corresponded with 
your friend while living with Finch. 
Was there nothing in these letters 
throwing light upon his conduét in 
this affair? 

“* There was something in his let- 
ters of a very ambiguous cast. They 

ere at first copious, but afterwards 
became more brief. At all times 
they bespoke a mind far from being 
at ease: it was not the disquiet of 
remorse or of fear neither: it was 
a secret and unexplained unhappi- 
ness that appeared to diétate, and 
to mix itself with every sentence 
that he wrote. 

‘¢ At first he was very free in de- 
scribing his situation, the character 
of Finch himself, his three pupils, 
and the daughter Harriet. She re- 
turned froma long absence to reside 
with her father while Arden was an 
inmate of the house. 

‘‘ Gradually, however, Harriet 
became less frequently or less direét- 
ly mentioned. His regrets and com- 
plaints assumed a somewhat differ- 
ent form, and grew more obscure 
and unintelligible. My friend, 
sometimes, in perusing his letters, 
conjectured that the charms of Har- 
riet had made some impression on 
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his heart, and that this had contri- 
buted to the alteration of Ais styie; 
but all, in this respect, was vague 
and indeterminate. There was 
ground equally plausible ior twenty 
different inferences. 

“© After the catastrophe had hap- 
pened, he could not but recolleé 
this obscurity You will imagine 
that it suggested no favourable con- 
clusion: at least, it afforded no proof 
of his innocence. Brudenel’s cu- 
riosity and affection led him to visit 
Arden in his dungeon more than 
once. Their interviews were deep- 
ly affeéting. He was not earnest in 
asserting his innocence. He seemed 
fully aware of the irresistible force 
of the evidence against him, and to 
yield, without an "effort, to his fates 

“ Yet, on being interr ogated by 
him, and by the court upon his trial, 
he declared himself, with a steadfast 
countenance and manner, xot guil- 
ty. Nothing confounded observers 
more, than the sedateness of the 
man, but such were the singular 
circumstances in which he was 
placed, that is was impossible to 
determine the cause of his sedate- 
ness—whether it arose from con- 
sciousness of innocence, or con- 
tempt of death, or of infamy, or 
from pure obdurac 

“ He had no one to defend him, 
for he sought no one’s patronage. 
When called upon to detend him- 
self, he complied with apparent re« 
luétance; but, when he opened his 
mouth at the bar, averred his puri- 
ty with astonishing colleétiveness 
and fervency; while, at the same 
time, he declared lis hopelessness 
of acquittal, lis acquiescence in his 
fate, and his forgiveness of his per 
secutors.”’ 

Again interrupting my friend, I 
asked, ** Did not, at this time, some- 
thing come out as to his past life, 
whitch might have some cffect up- 
on his juriges?” 

“ Nothing. He was now, ine 
deed, recoznized by some who 
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knew him in London, but their 
knowledge was vague, neither be- 
neficial to his cause, nor hurtful to 
it. They merely knew no good, 
and no ill of him. He himself 
preserved a rigorous silence upon 
that subject.” 

“ Well, Sir, and what was the 
event?” 

*¢ The cause was heard. A score 
of witnesses examined. Finch, 
Wingate, visitants, servants and 
neighbours, all concurred in fur- 
nishing strength to the presump- 
tion against him. Clandestine and 
mysterious interviews between the 
accused and the lady; her aversion 
to Wingate coming into birth and 
keeping pace with her knowledge 
of, and intercourse with Arden; 
his disturbance of mind; his visible 
consciousness of wrong at the inter- 
rogations and reproaches of Win- 
gate; his deportment after Harriet’s 
compliance with her father’s wishes, 
more gloomy and @issatisfied than 
ever; his almost unobserved pre- 
parations for departure; his burn- 
ing, secretly, a multitude of papers 
and letters a few days before the fa- 
tal event. 

*‘ Incidents upon the day and 
evening of the murder; the lady’s 
going out alone; his pursuing, 
shortly after, the same path; his 
appearance at the entrance of the 
path leading, and only leading to 
the grotto; his perturbations at 
that time; his retiring to his cham- 
ber, and answering to the ques- 
tions put to him by the house- 
keeper respecting the absence of 
her mistress; confusedly and eva- 
sively; his sudden departure; his 
deportment to Finch at their meet- 
ing, in town, and his precipitate 
flight. 

** When arrested on board the 
packet, he yave various tokens of 
guilt. On being told that the young 
lady had been found dead, the 
question hastily escaped him, 
whether she had been found in the 
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grotto? All these indications, un- 
attended by any alleviating inci- 
dents; no’ different method of ac- 
counting for her death being even 
suggested; no traces of any other 
murderer being to be found; not 
even an attempt being made by the 
prisoner to explain, in a manner 
consistent with his innocence, any 
part of his conduét before or after 
the transaction, it was thought im- 
possible for court or jury to hesi- 
tafe. 

‘© The sentence was anticipated 
by the public. Popular indignation 
was furious. Hitherto it had vent- 
ed itself in exccrations and insults 
heaped upon him in his passage to 
and from prison. More violentas- 

saults seemed to be forborne, be- 
cause they trusted to the vengeance 
of the law. The hall and its avenues 
were crowded by multitudes, who 
eagerly waited for his condemna- 
tion. 

** The charge given to the jury 
wasexplicit. * The guilt of the ac- 
cused,’ said the judge, * is manifest. 
To recapitulate the evidence was of 
nouse; you have heard it, and see the 
exact concurrence of every part.’ 

*¢ Some of the jury pressed to de- 
cide im smediately, without leaving 
their seats, but others objected, and 
a few minutes consultation was de- 
manded. They wentout. Their 
absence continued longer than any 
onehad expeéled. Hour after hour 
passed, and expectation began to be 
inpatient. At length they return- 
ed, and the audience was hushed 
into deepest silence. How was 
every one astonished, when, to the 
usual question, the foreman answer- 
ed—We cannot agree. 

The judges were perplexed. 
They renewed their declarations of 
belicf in the prisoner’s guilt, and the 
jury were once more sent out. This 
interval was longer and more im- 
patient than the other. Thirty 
hours were spent, as it soon ap- 
peared, in the efforts of eleven of the 
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number whose verdict was guilty, 
to conquer the obstinacy of one, 
who declared that he would perish 
with famine, before he would pro- 
nounce the prisoner’s condemna- 
tion. Finding this man invincible, 
the re f, to the LLITS| eakable morti- 
fication of the court and the aston- 
ishhment of all mankind, concurred 
in a verdiat of acquittal. The ver- 
diét was legal, was un: animous, was 
positive, and persisted in, i ‘spite 
of reasonings and rebukes. The 
prisoner, theretore, instead of be- 
ing remitted to his dungeon and 
reserved for the gallows, was at 
full liberty and dismissed from the 
bar. 

‘But it appeared, in this in- 
stance, that mankind will not al- 
ways allow their judgments to be 
sup verceded by the law. The po- 
pular decree is precipitate and san- 
guinary ; and Arden, in withdraw- 
ing from the bar, fell into the 
hands of judges less scrupulous and 
formal. As soon as ie came forth, 
he was set upon by an exaspe rated 
mob, and escaped with the most 
imminent risk of his life from their 
hands. 

“ Having shaken off the most 
forw ardassailants, the ur ihapp} y man 
(fear of death adding wings to his 
speed) betook himse If to flight. Ex- 
hausted, and on the point of being 
seized by his pursuers, he rushed 
into an obscure house, whose dor 
happened to be open. Hundreds 
followed, ransacked every nook of 
the mansion, and examined every 
closet and chimney, but mm vain. 
Either h e escaped by some unper- 
ceived av enue behind, or found 
some eficctual concealinent within 
the house. 

‘The popular rage, thus eluded 
by the chief offender, recoiled upon 
the jury who acquitted him. Tiey 
were Jndiscriminately pelted and 
insulted in their way to their own 
houses; but the wish to exculpate 
themselves, and transfer resemtmenit 
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to its true objeét, made the con- 
demning number betray Loveden, 
the refractory acquitter, whose per- 
son could not safely be trusted i in 
the streets. In a short time mena« 
ces were noised abroad of an inten- 
tion to attack his house by night. 
Being apprized of this in time, he 
fled secretly, and was not heard of 
for a long time after.” 

‘* T am anxious to hear more of 
Loveden. His conduét was very 
strange. Was there no method of 
accounting for it?” 

‘‘ It was strange indeed. Love- 
den was a native of New-England. 
He came, at an early age, to this 
city, and passed his youth in the 
mercantile service of Mr. Finch 
himself, who, on declining business, 
lad contributed to the establishment 
of Loveden, by lending him his 
credit, and a large sum of money. 
His charaéter, in all respects, be- 
fore this unfortunate affair, was ac- 
counted excellent. 

** His conduét on the jury was 
wholly unexpected. Indeed, it was 
imagined that his prejudices were 
of an opposite kind, and it was 
hinted to the prisoner, that Love- 
den’s known obligations to the fa- 
mily of Finch made it prudent to 
challenge him, but the hint was 
disregarded. 

** Ffis motives, whatever they 
were, must have been of wonderful 
force, since he could not but have 
foreseen the consequences to him- 
self, not only in the total loss of 
reputation, in the estrangement of 
all his friends and associates, but in 
the peculiar vengeance of Finch. 
Finch immediately claimed his debt, 
and Loveden withdrew from his 
country to avoid a jail, and in a 
state of beggary. He left behind, 
destitute of all support, a mother 
and two rey young helpless 
cirls, whom he had, a short time 
bef fore, b rought from hate obscure 

e country, to partake 
of his prosperity. 
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* All the world hating and sus- 
pecting him, no wonder many a ca- 
lumnious tale was produced. An 
event somewhat like this, and hap- 
pening two hundred years ago, in 
which a juror persisted in acquit- 
ting a prisoner, and afterwards, in 
a secret conference with the judge, 
confessed that he himself had com- 
mitted the deed with which the pri- 
soner had been charged, was now 
revived, and Loveden was deemed 
by some to be in the same predica- 
inent, though this charge was made 
out only by such surmises and con- 
jeCtures as any man’s life mi: ght be 
made to bear.” 


“ Well, Sir, and what, mean- 
while, became of Arden? Some 


traces of him, I suppose, were dis- 
covered.”’ 

‘ Vague rumours flew abroad, 
but were merely rumours. Great dis- 
coveries were likewise pretended to 
be made respecting him. It was 
said that Arden was a Jesuit in dis- 
cuise; that he had been a spy in 
London, for the Catholic powers, 
during the late war; that he had fled 
to America, and changed his name, 
under apprehension of being pun- 
ished. ‘This, and other defamatory 
tales were current for some time, 
till at length new objeéts succeed- 
ed to engross the popular atten- 
tion, and Arden ceased to be men- 
tioned, till a new event occurred 
to revive his memory, and set 
this affair in a new light. 

‘¢ About twelve months after the 
death of Harriet Finch a fellow was 
detected at Albany, attempting to 
pass false money. Being appre- 
hended and imprisoned, he was soon 
discovered to have per petrat ed other 
villainies. A house in the neigh- 
bourhood of this city had been at- 
tacked and plundered at night, two 
months before, by a gang of villains, 
the leader of whom, though care- 
fully disguised, was now recognized 
in the person of this criminal. He 
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tried 
and 


was brought down to this city, 
for the burglary, convicted, 
sentenced to be hanged. 

“ Mayo, while under condemna- 
tion, disclosed the particulars of hts 
past life. Fifteen years, it now ap- 
peared, from his confession, had 
_ spent by him in a series of 

auds and iniguities, seldom to be 
oaralleled Europe had been fora 
long time the theatre of his crimes; 
but at leneth he withdrew to Ame- 
rica, as to a new scene. 

*‘ Here, having money in his 
purse, he advanced very high pre- 
tensions, and figured away in the 
most brilliant style. He formed 
some acquaintance with Finch, and 
being specious and addressful, 
nuated himself into Finch’s confi- 


insi~ 


dence. He was impudent enough 
to aspire tothe daughter’s favour; 


and this, joined with some sordid 
pranks in which he chanced to be, 
at the saine time, detected, ruined 
him in the estimation of this fami- 
ly, and of the world. He sunk into 
contempt and insignificance, and 
was forgotten ull he re-appeared at 
Albany. 

“ He now confessed himself to 
be the murderer of Harriet, and to 
have been instigated to that act by 
malice and revenge, and the desire 
of concealing a violence previously 
committed on this ill-fated girl. 
The tale related by him, with all its 
circumstances, is too uorrid to be 
repeated. 

“ This wretch was innured to 
every species of guilt. He was the 
slave of flagitious passions, and 
longed for nothing so much as for 
revenge on Finch, who had frus- 
trated his most daring hopes, had 
treated him indignantly and scorn- 
fully, and had spared NO pains to 
blast his charaéter. The poor girl, 
though less culpable care in for 
a share of his hatred, on her own 
nt, and was exposed the more 
to injury, as any evil to her was 4 
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two-fold evil to the father, whose 
happiness was wrapped up in the 
welfare of this darling child. 

‘¢ About the period of her death 
Mayo, in gratification of a caprici- 
ous humour, had taken lodgings at 
a farm-house close to the shore of 
New- Jersey, and almost opposite to 
Mr.Finch’s demesne, which stretch- 
ed along the shore of Manhattan. 
Mayo’s strongest and most harmless 
propensities were hunting and fish- 
ing. I call them the most harmless, 
because, while thus employed, his 
plans of hi; gher misciief were sus- 
pended, W ile spoiling and mur- 
dering the scaiy and feathered kind, 
the lives and prope rties of Mev were 
safe from his violence. 

‘In fine weather he used to put 
off into the river, in a small skiff, 
with hooks and iines, and anchor- 
ing in some quiet and shaded cove, 
pursue his favourite sport for half a 
day. Unhappily that part of Man- 
hattan shore bounding Mr. Finch’s 
property was higher and more pre- 
cipitous than elsewhere, and retired 
into chasms and recesses, where the 
stream subsided into deep, clear, 
unruffled basons, shadowed by the 
rock above, and by the trees grow- 
ing on it, and thus very happily 
adapted tor fishing. 

‘© One of these basons was di- 
rectly opposite the grotto which I 
mentioned, the fluor of which was 
very little above the level of the 
stream. This grotto was the coolest, 
gloomiest, stillest and most seques- 
tered spot imaginable, and very 
likely to be sought by a girl of a 
romantic temper as Miss Finch was 
known to be. 

“At the close of one benign 
summer’s day, as Mayo was fishing 
beneath the shadow of this rock, he 
unhappily spied Harriet’s nymph- 

like form passing through the pines 
and bushes, In a direétion apparent- 
ly leading to this grotto. He imme- 
diately perceived who it WaS, and 
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conjectured whither she was going. 
The demons of malice, revenge and 
love, such love as only such an 
heart could foster, began instantly to 
work within him. They set before 
him the wrongs he had suffered from 
this lady and her family, pointed 
out the means of vengeance which 
thus opportunely and unexpectedly 
occurred, the ease of gaining this 
recess, and the certainty of retiring 
from it unobserved and unsuspect- 
ed. In brief, he dropped his line, 
moved softly to the shore, penetrat- 
ed to the grotto, and found the un- 
happy girl seated alone and in a 
musing posture. Probably while 
she listened to the rustling among 
the bushes, which announced some 
one’s approach, of all imaginable be- 
ings the farthest from her thoughts 
or expectations was Mayo. The 
rufhan shortly returned to his boat, 
and hving home with his perch and 
bass, made an hearty supper on 
them with his landlord’s family. 
A few days after he paid his arrears 
and decainped. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that he was hanged 
in chains, amidst the clamours and 
curses of numberless spectators. 

* Now was the memory of Ar- 
den revived. The hatred he had 
formerly met with was changed into 
compassion. The incidents so un- 
favourable to him were now recal- 
led; but since they no longer 
justified the belief of his guilt, they 
gave birth to new perplexities and 
new inquiries. The fiercest of his 
persecutors now repented of their 
fury, and longed for an opportunity 
of compensating his sufferings. 5 

*¢ And was this opportunity never 
afforded them? Was nothing ever 
heard of this unfortunate man?”’ 

* T will tell you. 1 have men- 
tioned the attachment which the 
sister of my friend Brudenel had 
formed, in his prosperous days, 
for Arden. J] have mentioned my 
friend’s disquiets on that head, and 
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his reasonable warnings to his sister. 
Auna had seemingly acquiesced in 
the wisdom of her brotuer’s coun- 
sels; and ia the short time that af- 
terwards elapsed before Arden’s re- 
moval to Finch’s house, nothing had 
occurred, in the conduct of his sis- 
ter, to disturb my friend. 

“Arden, after his engagement 
with Finch, seldom came to the 
city, and seldomer visited Anna. 
No intercourse apparently existed 
between them, and the lady’s se- 
dateness and tranquillity seemed 
unimpaired. The brother naturally 
inferred that they had forgotten 
each other. 

‘This woman’s character was 
very singular. She was deeply tinc- 
tured with piety. A temper re- 
markably enthusiastic, and an heart 
alive to the tenderest sympathies, 
appeared absorbed in devotion, and 
in the practice of moral duties. She 
had no external attractions, was 
reserved, timid in company, and 
backward to converse. Undisposed 
to form numerous connections, she 
kept herself at home, shared do- 
mestic comforts and employments 
with her mother, and maintained a 
very neat household on a very fru- 
gal competence. 

*¢ Brudenel’s father had left one 
son and three daughters, and small 
property. The son resigned this 
property to his sisters and surviving 
parent. The two elder daughters 
died, leaving only Anna to lighten 
the evils of sickness and age to their 
disconsolate mother. 

‘¢ Anna’sheart was the most sym- 
pathetic and impassioned in the 
world. At anearly age she found 
a youth who deserved and obtained 
all her love. He went, on a mer- 
cantile adventure, to the West-In- 
dies, anddied. This calamity had 
hardly ceased to be aburthen on her 
spirits, when a much-loved friend, 
and her two sisters, successively 
fell victims to a lingering malady. 
These being the chief ties -vhich 
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held her affections to earth, she 
thenceforth became more lonely and 
recluse, and more devoted to the 
cultivation of her understanding. 


She was upwards of thirty years of 


age when Arden became known 
to her, and had probably dismissed 
every thought of forming a conju- 
gal attachment. 

‘© That tranquil resignation and 
indifference which, for some years, 
had distinguished her, utterly vanish- 
ed, when Arden’s life was put into 
hazard, and was succeeded by impa- 
tience, by terror, and by agony. 
The passion her brother thought 

extinét had gathered strength in se- 
cret, and it was plain, that for the 
sake of this man all! dangers and all 
evils would be cheerfully encoun- 
tered. 

*¢ Brudenel loved his sister too 
well not to feel this reverse with a- 
cutepain. For her sake he was will- 
ing to exert himself to rescue the ac- 
cused from the threatened fate, but 
he could do nothing. He could not 
weaken the evidence against him; 
he could not persuade judges or ju- 
ries to lenity; he could not van- 
quish his own belief of Arden’s 
guilt, and his love of justice would 
not suffer him to entertain a deli- 

erate wish for his acquittal. 

“« Contrary, however, to all his 
expectations, and through agency 
of which he had no previous know- 
ledge, the prisoner was acquitted. 
His curiosity was equal to his sur- 
prise. With difficulty he obtained 
access to Loveden, the instrument 
of this acquittal, and, after much 
entreatv, extorted from him the mo- 
tives of his conduct. The truth 
was this: 

* Some years before Loveden 
had been a suitor to Miss Brudenel. 
His suit, though his character was 
not objeéted to, had been unsuc- 
cessful. ‘Che lady’s heart was too 
much occupied tn deploring the late 
ravages of death in her own family, 
and by remembrance of her first at- 
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tachment, to hearken to his vows. 
Lovede had de sisted, and had since 
conceniered all | his thoug! hts in the 
lipprovemecat of his fortune. 

** “AV few days before the trial of 
Arden, on which Loveden was 
known tohayve bee nupon the sannel, 
a messenger from | Miss Brudeuel re- 
que ted an immediate visit from the 
latter. Since his addresses had been 
declined by her, ali intercourse had 
dropped. A message like this, there- 
fore, was productive of much sur- 
prise, and his heart throbbed with 
hopes indefinable, and scarcely re- 
cognized by bisnsell, He went. 

** He was led into a private room 
by Miss Brudenel, and a scene of 
perturbation, reluctance, and un- 
speakable distress was foliowed by 
a disclosure of her interest in the 
fate of Arden; of her perfeét and 
immoveable conviétion of his inno- 
cence; a conviction founded on 
proofs that were all-suflicient; but 
such as were only known to Arden 
and herself, and such as could not 
be imparted to another; and of her 
confidence im the generosity of 
Loveden. She conjured him to 
evince this generosity ; to prove the 
truth of that affection which he for- 
merly avowed for her, by believing 
her assertion, that Arden was inno- 
cent, without demanding the proof 
on which that assertion was made, 
and by exerting his privilege as a 
juror to save his life 

“ The disappointment and dis- 
may of Loveden may be readily 
conceived. ‘The sacrifice demand- 
ed from him included every thing 
dear to the heart of man., His re- 
putation, his fortune, and, indecd, 
his conscience, since he was called 
upon to acquit him whom the 
strongest evidence pronounc ed ouil- 
ty, were required at his hands. 

“ No brie! struggle, no faint en- 
treaty, were required to obtain his 
concurrence. He argued, but Anna 
argued in her turn. He besought 
her to excuse him trom an aét which 
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night irretrievably ruin him here 
and hereafter; but she persisted in 
her supplication, At leagth he was 
prevailed ou to promise compliance. 
This compliance, and its conse- 
quences, I have mentioned, and 
surely they denote as powerful an 
impulse of affeétion and disinter- 
estedness as can be felt by man. 

“ Having heard this tale, Brude- 
nel went, with an heart avitated by 
a thousand anxieties, to his sister 
He told her what he hed j just hea: rd, 
intimated his fears for her danger 
from the artifices of a being of suct 
doubtful character and views as 
Arden, and — from her infor- 
mation of all that had passed be- 
tween them. 

‘ After some hesitation she told 
him that Arden had formerly com- 
municated to ber the history of his 
past life. That this had been done 
by him from generous motives, hav- 
ing suspected her affection for him, 


and imagining that a knowledge of 


his true situation would put an end 
to every wish that ste might have 
cherished. At the same time he 
confided in her integrity for» her 
concealmeut of what he had disclos- 
ed since his safety was imagined to 
depend upon concealment. 

“TT his information produced an 
effeét different from what was de- 
signed. She found him unfortunate, 
but not criminal, and though his 
in auspicious fate had iavolved him 
in the most imminent dangers, and 
those dangers would not fail to be- 
set every being connected withhim, 
she was eager to console him under 
his calamity, by giving him her so- 
ciety, her council, and her love. 
This boon was accepted by him 
with reluétance, springing not from 
want of affection, but from a gene- 
pom Is aversion to entail upon her 

hom he loved, poverty, exile and 
ytie h. 

ss fi was agreed, however, that 
Anna should continue to reside 
with her mother, whose increasing 
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age and infirmities required more 
than ever her daughter’s attendance ; 
that Arden should search out some 
employment, in which his subsist- 
ence might be gained, consistently 
with obscurity and privacy, and 
hat meanwhile they should conti- 
nue that confidential intercourse, 
personally, or by letter, which had 
thus begun. Shortly after Arden 
went into the family of Mr. Finch; 

buta correspondence between him 
and Miss Brudenel continued, with 
few intermissions, till the time of 
his arrest. 

‘6 In this correspondence had 
been fully displayed incidents that 
had somewhat clucidated the mys- 
teries which hung over the behavi- 
our of Arden and Harriet to each 
other. The latter had been favour- 
ably impressed by the accotnptlen- 
ments of Arden, had made various 
advances to familiarity and confi- 
dence, which, for some time, his 
diffidence, his desire of obscurity 
and solitude, his concern for the 
happiness of Harriet herself, made 
him study to avoid. 

** Harriet acted, on this occasion, 
with much temerity and indiscre- 
tion, flowing from inexperience and 
a sanguine temper, and from cer- 
tain defeéts, which were mingled 
plentifully with her good qualities. 
Many motives conspired to make 
Arden shrink from too intimate an 
intercourse with Harriet. He easily 
discovered what views her family 
had entertained respecting her; the 
claims and expectations of Win- 
gate, to whom she was, in some 
sense, bethrothed; the prejudices of 
her father, who would never stoop 
to an alliance with his children’s tu- 

To these obstacles were added 
the inconveniences likely to arise 
from the disastrous situation in 
which Arden himself was placed. 
To accept the hand of Harriet, 
without parental approbation and 
knowledge, without the means of 
supporting her in that luxury, and 
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ease, and dignity in which she had 
been educated, could not be thought 
of. 

‘Arden’s attachment to Miss 
Brudenel was as vet of a sober and 
diepassionate kind. It did not pre- 
clude the influence on his heart, of 
youth, beauty, and grace. He as 
dored Anna for her generosity, and 
if their mutual situation had per- 
mitted, would have hastened to re- 
ward her love, and secure her hap- 
piness, by binding himself forever 
to so deserving a woman; but there 
was litile prospect of ever accom- 
plishing this. Meanwhile, his sen- 
sibility to Harriet’s charms made 
the task which he imposed upon 
himself, of withdrawing from her 
favour, the more difficult. 

“Wi ingate’s arrival, the renewal 
of his claims, Mr. Finch’s impor-~ 
tunity, brought matters to a crisis 
sooner than would otherwise have 
happened. Her aversion to her fa- 
ther’s scheme, and the cause of that 
aversion, were soon disclosed to Ar- 
den. His pity, his honour, his af- 
fection, were all engaged on her 
side. His objections, drawn from 
her own condition, from her de- 
pendance on her father for the 
means of subsistence, from the low- 
liness and indigence of his condi- 
tion, were stated i in their strongest 
colours. 

“6 She was unconvinced by his 
arguments. Poverty was not to be 
dreaded, for she possessed a suffici- 
ency, in her own right, from the 
bequest of her uncle. The father’s 
choice was not her’s, and in this 
case she only was entitled to judge 
of the means of her happiness. She 
confided, likewise, in her father’s 
love, to make him acquiesce in 
what his power could not prevent or 
annul. A private marriage would 
reconcile ber duty to her inclina- 
tion, since then theré would neces- 
sarily be anend of Wingate’s hopes 
and importunities; and if her family 
should prove irreconcileable, still 
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union with Arden would be the least 
evil of the two. 

* Arden fluctuated, wavered ; 
one mood he promised compliance 
with Harriet’s wishes, and aiter- 
wards, when solitude and delibera- 
tion had time to sway him, he re- 
tracted those promises. He was un- 
happy, undetermined, and change- 
ful. At length he wrought him- 
self up to the resolution of making 
her his wite. To tiis he was chietiy 
influenced by the security which 
time had given him, respecting dan- 
gers connected with his former ad- 
ventures, and by public informa- 
tion of the death of a certain pers 
sonage in Europe, whose existence 
was the chief source of his peril. 

“* Part of Harriet’s property was a 
spacious farm and substantial dwel- 
ling, thirty miles from the city, on 
the banks of the Hudson; the other 
property was personal. She was in 
full possession of this property. It 
was agreed that Harriet, by seem- 
ing acquisacence in her father’s 


wishes, should obtain his consent to 
her passing a week or ten days with 


a friend in Jersey. Hither Arden 

was to follow her, previously re- 
signing his post, as tutor to Mr. 
Finch’s children, and their marri- 
ace was to be privately solemnized. 
After which, Harriet was to return 
to her father’s house, and when the 
completion of the contraét with 
Wingate was again proposed, she 
was fully to disclose her engage- 
ments with Arden, who was imme- 
diately and openly to ciaim her as 
his wife. 

“ To this scheme Arden had 
been brought to consent with the 
utmost dificulty. The balance was 
inclined, indeed, but merely inclin- 
ed in favour of it. Before Harriet 
set out on her visit, an event hap- 
pened which restored all former 
obstacles, and inspired Arden with 
a resolution to shun all further con- 
tests and struggles, by abruptly re- 
tiring from New -York, and b bury- 


ing himself in some remote obseué 
rity, whither it would not be possi- 
ble to trace or to follow him. 

‘ This resolution was to be dis- 
closed to Harriet, and nis heart was 
to be fortified against her entreaties 
and her arguments: a difficult un- 
dertaking, “but indispensible. He 
postponed it as long as possible, 
and having determined to go on the 
evening of acertain day, he deter- 
mined to follow Harriet in one of 
her afternoon walks, and thus obtain 
a farewell and parting interview. 

‘¢ The interview took place. Ar- 
den’s firmness enabled him to resist 
all her reproaches, entreaties, and 
reasonings, and to part from her 


without abandoning his purpose; 


but not without a thousand terrors 
and inquietudes. Arden left her to 
return home, and Harriet was sup- 
posed by him to have prosecuted 
her walk. 

“6 Arden had not gained his chame 
ber, when, fearful of some aét of 


despair in Harriet, he repented of 


his resolution, and returned, in or- 
der to find the lady once more, and 
inform her of this change. He tra 
versed the usual walks and paths, 
but ineffectually, and concluded that 
she had gone to visit the infirm old 
woman that l once before mention- 
ed. Having searched every place, 
but the grotto, he conceived it pos- 
sible that she had gone thither, hav- 
ing had some interviews with her 
in that very spot. He went to it, 
looked in, saw noone, and return- 
ed. This interval afforded time for 
his former resolution to revive with 
new force, and his conduct during 
the subsequent hours I have already 
described. 

Such were the incidents, cem- 
municated by Arden to Miss Brude- 
nel, in a copious correspondence. 
Such was the intelligence imparted 
by Miss Brudenel to her brother, 
and these, added to information 
respecting his adventures before his 
arrival in America, were the basis 
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fn which she had reared her con- 

viétion of his innocence. These 

adventures, however, she would not 
ermit herself to disclose. 

“¢ After his acquittal and escape 
from the hands of a sanguinary mob, 
he disappeared to all eyes but those 
of Miss Brudenel. The correspon- 
dence between them continued. 
He retired to the country, and, led 
by a mixture of accident and de- 
sign, made his dwelling at the house 
of a Dutch farmer, within a small 
distance of Harriet Finch’s demesne. 
He lighted on this abode in his ob- 
scure pilgrimage through by-paths 
and uncultivated spaces, and abided 
there, on account of its remarkable 
seclusion; the profound ignorance 
of the aged couple who inhabited 
it, and the consequent improbabili- 
ty of his retreat ever being known. 
His board and lodging he was able 
to purchase from his gains reserved 
from the payments of Finch, for 
twelve or eighteen months to 
come. 


_ © The deteétion; confession and 
punishment of Mayo gave a new 


turn to Arden’s affairs. Mankind 
in general were as eager to repair 
as they had formerly been to inflict 
the wrongs which he had suffered. 

Finch, in particular, publicly de- 
clared his sorrow for the part which 
he had taken in the persecution, and 
disclosed a circumstance which had 
ull then been carefully suppressed. 

*¢ In examining his daughter Har- 
riet’s papers, after her decease, there 
was found, drawn up in _legak 
form, a will, in which she had be- 
queathed all her property, real and 
personal, to Arden. This paper was 
written after the period when a se- 
eret marriage was agreed upon be- 
tween them; and made, according 
to her own words, in consideration 
of the wncertaiaty of life, and of 
the benefits which her understand- 
ing had received from Arden’s in- 
structions. 

“* This will, though fairly writ- 

Vou. UI. No. :. 


ten, and signéd ahd sealed by her- 
self, was without witnesses. That 
she had never gotten it attested, nor 
published, rose, no doubt, from the 
difficulty attending such a ceremo- 
ny, and from the opposition which 
she cotild not but sapete from her 
relations to a design of this kind. 
The instrument being, consequent- 
ly, invalid, its existence being known 
only to her father, and Arden fall- 
ing under such atrocious suspicions, 
and afterwards disappearing, the 
will was of course unmentioned and 
unexecuted. 

*“* Now, however, such were the 
probity and generosity of Finch 
such his zeal to atone for past inju- 
ries; that he declared his resolution 
of complying, in its full extent, 
with his daughter’s will; and offer- 
ed to transfer her property, entire, 
to Arden. Arden received, from 
his faithful friend, speedy intelli- 
gence of these events, and, return- 
ing to New-York; was kindly and 
respectfully received by Finch, as 
well as by his early friend Brudenel. 
Harriet’s will was punétually exes 
cuted, and gratitude, joined to the 
removal of so many inconveniences 
of poverty and persecution which 
had hitherto beset him, induced him 
to tender himself in marriage to 
Anna Brudenel, and the happiness 
of that generousand exalted woman, 
though so long delayed, was at 
length completed by union with 
the objeét of her most ardent affec- 
tions.” | 

I thanked my friend for this*cos 
pious narrative, but expressed much 
curiosity as to the real character of 
Arden. His life; in Europe, had 
not been disclosed, and in this I 
could not help supposing something 
very remarkable. Had he ever ob- 
tained any knowledge of these trans- 
actions ? 

“ Yes,” said he, the truth, in 
that respect, came at last into mine 
and my friend Brudenel’s posses- 
sion, and thus it came: While 
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Arden was a fugitive, Brudenel 
was apprized of his sister’s corres- 
pondence with him, but remon- 
strated against it in vain. Let what 
would come, she never would aban- 
don a friend in adv ersity, and one 
of whose innocence she had proofs 
sufficient. Fhese proofs being con- 
nected with his exploits in Europe, 
no menace, no entreaty, no artifice, 
could prevail on her to disclose. 

. $ After her marriage with Arden 
she retired to the farm, now called 
Ardenfield, inherited from Harriet 
Finch, and there constantly resided. 
Brudene! did not suffer these con- 
¢ealments to lessen his brotherly at- 
tachment, and usually spent some 
weeks, every summer, at his sisier’s 
mansion. When my engagements 
permitted, I wasalways w illing to ac- 
company him in this excursion, be- 
ing greatly pleased with the solemn 
and romantic beauties of this resi- 
dence, and with the manners of its 
tenants. Arden’s countenance and 


demeanor were remarkably full of 


dignity and gracefulness; and his 
wife was one of whom, in spite 
of many personal defects, I should 
have thought it impossible to ap- 
proach and converse with without 
being enamoured. 

66 One evening, about eight years 
after their marriage, Arden and his 
wife, her brother “and myself, were 
sitting in a cool piazza, after sup- 
per, viewing the effeé of moonlight 
on the cliffs that formed the oppo- 
site banks of the river, and discussing 
any topic that occurred. The dis- 
course insensibly turned upon the 
past, and particularly on the man- 
ner in which Ardenfield came into 
the hands of the present rarest 
"Fhese ideas formed a sort of prelude 
to the following remarks made by 
our host. 

“ He adverted to the obscurity 
which had so long hung over the 
adventures of his youth, which had 
created so many inquietudes and 
doubts in those who loved him, aud 


so much perplexed their curiosity’ 
Concealment was enjoined for rea- 
sons which every dispassionate 
hearer would allow to be cogent. 
Time, however, had somewhat les- 
sened their force, and, with regard, 
at least, to us his friends, he had 
finally determined to make a full 
disclosure. = 

*« From the time of his arrival in 
America, till his settlemeht at Ar- 
denfield, a period of anguish and 
suspense, every secret of ‘their hearts 
had been disclosed to each other by 


himself and his wife. He had par- 


ticularly composed for her eye @ 
long narrative of occurrences hap- 
pening to him in Europe. This cor- 
respondence had been carried onin a 
language and character which made 
it wholly unintelligible to another. 

“ After their marriage, their lei- 
sure had frequently been employed 
in reviewing together past scenes, 
so copiously and vividly pourtrayed 
in their numerous letters; and being 
conscious that a time might come 
when the knowledge of his history 
might be published to the world, 
or, at least, imparted to his chosen 
friends, without evil consequences, 
he had lately amused himself with 
transcribing ‘and viremia com- 
pactly and regularly, the whole 
series of their letters. 

“ Fiis origin and fate had been 
extraordinary. That lustre which 
flows from high birth and high for- 
tune was not wanting to his destiny. 
He had had no mean agency in 
transactions that had shaken the 
world. His motives for withdraw- 
ing from the scene, and endeavour- 
ing to bury in oblivion all previous 
events, were of no ordinary kind. 
‘Phey were such as put his life and 
fame in perpetual hazard. 

** His fears of an untimely end 
had every day grown less; but they 
were not w holly at an end; and he 
now saw the propriety of leaving 
some memorial behind him, in case 
of an unfortunate catastrophe, by 
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which his memory might be justi- 
fied. This was an additional rea- 
son to make the compilation which 
he had just finished, and which he 
now offered for our perusal. 

‘© This offer, you may suppose, 
was eagerly accepted; .but so great 
was our impatience, that we be- 
sought him to give us his story im- 
mediately, and from his own lips. 
After a little hesitation he complied 
with our request.” 

“¢ And pray,” said I, with great 
vehemence, ** what was the story?” 

* Tt is too long for me to recount 
at present: besides, I have not sa- 
tistied myself that the relation would 
be proper.” 

J endeavoured toremove his ob- 
jections, but in vain. He said, that 
he would take some time to consi- 
der of it, and let me know his mind 
on my next visit. 

Desisting from thisentreaty,there- 
fore, for the present, I called his 
attention to other objeéts, and in- 
quired into the sequel of Arden’s 
history. 

** He lived twelve years in great 
felicity, amidst a family of three 
children, one son and two daugh- 
ters. * While riding along the river 
bank, in theautumn of 1777, in the 
height of the revolutionary war, he 
was shot, as was conjectured, by a 
refugee, who lurked in the woods. 

*¢ His wife found consolation in 
attending to the education of her 
children, to whom she performed 
every maternal oflice, with great 
success, I never beheld a finer lad 
than the son, who inherited his fa- 
ther’s countenance and mind. He 
received a mercantile education, and 
went to Europe. at twenty years old, 
as agent to a« ompany of land- dent- 
ers. He has since settled in Lon- 
don, and sent for his sisters at the 
death of his mother,. whose eyes 
were closed by them, at Ardenfield, 
in the spring of 1795. Their u: icle 
lately died on a spacious farm, sur- 
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rounded by his family, in the new 
settlements on Zenessee.”’ 

“ And what,” said J, * has be- 
come of the manuscript? It is to 
be hoped that it has not alse 
perished.” 

** No, not yet. Jt is in my pos- 
session. To gratify my curiosity 
anew, I borrowed it of Arden, a 
few months before his death. Mrs. 
Arden frequently requested itto be 
returned; but design or accident has 
always stood in the way. I was the 
more willing to retain it, as Mrs. Are 
den had determined to destroy it. 
Their father’s origin and history 
had always been carefully conceal- 
ed from the children, and she was 
desirous that every monument of 
his misfortunes should perish.” 

“ And have you the manuscript 
still?”? 

‘‘T have. I have several times 
resolved to throw it into the fire, 
but something held my hand. Me- 
thought it was a pity to let a story, 
sO highly curious, so circumstantial, 
and so authentic, sink into oblivi- 
on. Sometimes I have had thoughts 
of sending it to Arden and his sis 
ters. In “fact, it is their incontesti- 
ble property. Whatever I do, I 
must do speedily, for a man at my 
age cannot expect to live long, and 
I “know not who may come after.” 

Ail my curiosity was In arms at 
this intelligence. I besought him 
to entrust the manuscript into my 
hands. I would take good care of 
it. I would return it on demand; 
but he would unspeakably oblige 
me, by permitting me the perusal, 

The old gentleman was refrac- 
tory to all my pleadings. It would 
ae troublesome to find the book. It 

vas buried at the bottom of a trunk 
cvabielsiiaiie’ with papers. He 
must take time to consider. He 
doubted I should make no good use 
of it. Perhaps he might oblige me; 
perhaps, and more probably, not; 
but he would make up his mind, 
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and let me know his resolution 
against my next visit, a fortnight or 
month hence. 

' I was obliged to endure my dis- 
appointment, and entreated that 
the desired boon might not be 


withheld on my next visit. I withy 
drew, and have beguiled some part 
of my impatience, by drawing up 
the foregoing summary of what my 
friend thought proper to communis 
cate. | 


—i 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HE substance of what is con- 
tained in the enclosed letter, 
was related by the writer, in an ac- 
cidental conversation on the disap- 
pearance of swallows. As he had pre- 
served a memorandum of the facts, 
and the utmost reliance could be 
placed on the accuracy of the state- 
ment, I thought it of too much im- 
portance, in relation to a much agi- 
tated question in natural history, ‘to 
be withheld from the public. More 
particularly as, from its coincidence 
in time, it may serve to confirm a 
similar faét, mig: in the Medical 
Repository, vol. ii. p. 178, as ob- 
served by Mr. Reset Cole, in this 
City ; the truth of which is question- 
ed by an anonymous writer in the 
3d vol. p. 241, of the same work, 
who regards the opinion of the syb- 
mersion of swallows as exploded. 
Mr. Pollock has obligingly com- 
plied with my request to make the 
faét known, by sending me the en- 
closed, with liberty to insert it, with 
his name, in your useful Magazine. 
That the swallows could descend, 
in spite of their specific levity, to 
the bottom of so deep and rapid a 
river as the Hudson, or remain there 
during the winter, is not, perhaps, 
to be supposed. * Yet the faét of 
their submersion, after the testimony 


of Mr. P. and Mr. S. men of un- 
doubted veracity, cannot be ques 
tioned. » Their continuance in a 
torpid state, and re-appearance, are 
different questions, which remain 
to be decided. The apparent im- 
possibility of their existence under 
water, arising from their peculiar 
organization, should make us very 
doubtful, but not absolutely to re- 
jeAl the utter possibility of the faét. 
For “ natural history,” says Kalm, 
who, with the rest of the Swedish 
naturalists, defends the sydernation of 
swallows, in lakes, ponds, marshes, 
and caverns, *¢ as all other histories, 
depends not always on the intrinsic 
degree of probability, but upon 
faéts founded on the testimony of 
people of noted veracity.” Reasons 
ings and conjectures on the faét here 
stated, I leave to naturalists. It is 
to be hoped, that it may not be 
thought unworthy of the notice of 
the learned, candid, and ingenious 
Dr. Barton, who has already be-~ 
stowed so much attention on the 
subject. 
Tam, &c. 


W. J. 





*¢ Onthe afternoon of the 24th of 
August, 1798, I was sitting in my 
parlour which looks towards the 
North River, about fifty feet from the 
bank, in company with our mutual 
friend Mr. Jacob Sebor. . Our at- 


* The houfe of Mr. Pollock is fituated near the margin of the Hudfon, ahout 
ewo hundred yards from the Battery. ‘lhe river is about a mile and an half wide, 
and from feven to nine fathoms deep, and runs with a ftrong and rapid tide. Mr. 
P. does not recolle& the fpecies of {wallow which then difappeared. The Barn 
Swallow ( Hirundo ruptica), Chimney Swallow (/ Hirundo pelafzia), the Sand or Bank 
Martin ( Hirundo riparia), and the Purple Martin (Hirundo pupurea), all frequent 
and build their habitations in this city and its neighbourhocd, 
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tention was attracted by numerous 
flights of birds, which appeared to 
come across the town from the 
eastward, and descend immediately 
into the river. So singular an ap- 
pearance excited our particular ob- 
servation. We went outand stood 
close to the bank, and then per- 
ceived that what we at first ima- 
gined to be black-birds, were ac- 
tually swallows; and that, as soon 
as the various flock had cleared the 
houses, and got directly over the 
river, they plunged into the water, 
and disappeared. This was not 
confined to the vicinity of the place 
where we stood, but was the case 
as far as the eye could reach, up 
and down the river, and continued 
without cessation jor nearly two 
hours, when the closing of the 
evening prevented our further ob- 
servation, 

‘* Aware of the importance of 
affording any additional informa- 
fion on this long disputed question 
in the natural history of the swal- 
low, I procured a telescope, and 
watched attentively many of the 
flocks from theit first appearance 
ng their immersion, continuing 

eye fixed upon the spot long 
enough to be fully convinced that not 
one of the birds returned to the sur- 
face again, Indeed, one flock of 
about two hundred birds plunged 
into the water within thirty yards of 
us, and instantly disappeared, with- 
out the least appearance of opposi- 
tion that might be expected to arise 
from their natural buoyancy, and, 
at the same time, the evening was su 
serene, and the river so unrufiled, 
that no deception of our sight cauld 

ossibly have occurred. 

“© When the birds first came in 
view, after crossing the town, their 
flight was easy and natural; but 
when they descended near to the 
water, they appeared much agitat- 
ed and distressed, flying in a con- 
fused manner against each other, 
as if the love of life, common to all 


Friendfhip: An original Letter. 


animals, impelled them to revolt 
against this law of nature imposed 
upon their species. 

*¢ As some time has elapsed since 
the above mentioned facts occurred, 
I thought it proper, before I gave 
you Mr. Sebor’s name, as having 
been a witness to them, to consult 
his recollection on the subject, and 
I have pleasure in assuring you he 
distinétly remembers every circum- 
stance f have recited, and of which 
I made a memorandum at the 
time. 

s* It may be worthy of remark, that 
as far as my observation went, the 
swallows totally disappeared on the 
24th of August, 1798; for, dur- 
ing the remainder of that year [ 
did not see one. 

“ H. POLLOCK, 
“ New-York, 18th Fuly, 1800.” 


te 


Friendship: An original Letter. 
ET me thank you, my belov- 
ed friend, with tears of true 
pleasure, for this letter. How happy 
am I in your love and confidence! 
How zealous shall I be, and how 
proud to deserve it! 

You cannot think, for I cannot 
describe my feelings when you first 
made advances to me, and offered 
me your friendship. Your first vi- 
sit—how unluoked for! and your 
manners so affectionate and affable! 
your inquiries so tender and free, 
to me, that was so absolute a stran- 
ger tothe world andtoyou! While 
you staid I was in a constant flutter 
of surprise. This made me awk- 
ward in accepting and returning 
all your kindnesses. To be sure, 
thought I, when you were gone, 
this is some freak of the charming 
girl; or she has some inquiry to 
make, or some end to serve, which 
she found no opportunity of mak- 
ing on this visit; but she will not 
surely repeat it, especially if it were 










































































made for my own sake; for how 
coldly and ambiguously have I be- 
haved? 

But you came again, very soon; 
the very next evening, gay, ‘charm- 
ing, and blithsome as ever. Do 
you love, Julia, to give pleasure to 
the lonely and forlorn heart? You 
do. Then bow much have you 
been gratified by your intercourse 
with me? A generous, a disinter- 
ested delight has been yours. Your 
efforts have been amply rewarded 
by their own success. 

W hat a change have I experienc- 
ed since I gained your love! A 
warmth, grateful and delicious, a 
softness which Iam notrich enough 
in words to call by its true name, 
has come back again to my heart, 
Come back again, I say, for I once 
had it, or something very like it— 
so much so that I cannot tell where 
lies the difierence. *T'was not the 
emotion that I felt for Marianne or 
Sally. In this there is something 
more ecstatic, more of gratitude, I 
think, and admiration. Zier love, 
you know, was due to me. It be- 
gan at my birth, and grew as J grew. 
Besides, though very good, they had 
no remarkable or dazzling excel- 
lence about them. Such they were 
as we Usually meet with—plain in 
person, and untutored minds. 

No; what I feel for you I have 
not felt since I was sixteen; yet it 
cannot, you know, be love. Yet is 
there such a difference brought 
about by mere sex? My Julia’s 
qualities were such as I would doat 
upon in man. Just the same would 
win my whole heart. Where, then, 
is the difference? On my word, 
Julia, I see none; but that’s no 
proof that none exists. A million 
vf truths there are, no doubt, that 
thy unmsagacious friend has never 
seen, and never will see. 

How cold was once my heart! 
how dreary was my loneliness! Yet 
T was not conscious of it. I was not 
discontented. The change which 


Friendhiip: An original Letter. 


your friendship has made is not by 
pains removed, but by pleasures ad- 
ded—and pleasures, how ineffable! 
Iynorance, I believe, my Julia, 
is the mother of some kinds of hap 
piness; at least, of quietude. How 
Cai we regret what we nave never 
lost? and to lose it we must have 
it; and by having it only can we 
know its value? I ain now, inall 
external respects, just as if I never 
had a sisters. but how different 
would my feelings be, if, in truth, 
they never had been born! 
How my mother shrieked over 
a breathless son who died in child+ 
hood! But suppose the boy had 
never been born; then, as now, 


she would have had but four childs , 


ren, and she would not have las 
mented that they were but four. 

Picasure and pain, my Julia, 
strangely run into and mingle with 
each other. Ignorance, 1 said, is 
the mother of content; but I would 
not, for all that, be ignorant. Cone 
tentment, methinks, is no desirable 
thing. Pleasure, indeed, cannot 
be had without the risk, at least, of 
accompanying or ensuing g pain; but 
this mixture of bitter and sweet is 
better than the utterly insipid; bet- 
ter than the limpid, tasteless potion 
of indifference. 

But why do I call the broken 

bonds of sympathy pain? Why, 
indeed, do I cali them Jdbroken? 
Death severs us not from those we 
love. They still exist, not in our 
remembrance only, but with true 
existe nce; and, if good, their be- 
ing isan happy one. What more 
should we wish, and why should 
life, with all its cares and maladies, 
be prayed for, either for ourselves 
or our friends? 

My friend removes to the next 
village, or he crosses the sea—but 
1 am not much unhap py, even at 
parting, and that sadness is succeed 
ed soon by sweet tranquillity. He 
is living, and is prosperous, and 
forgets me not; aud some time I 
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hail see him again, and that con- 
soles me in his absence; but how 
blind is my sagacity! 

How know I that he lives! that 
he is virtuous and happy! that he 
gives me stilla place in his remem- 
brance. Is he not a mortal crea- 
ture, and encompassed, therefore, 
by the causes of sickness and death ; 
beset by temptations, and liable to 
new affections, that exclude the 
old? 

But intelligence is brought that 
he is dead, and why should I weep? 
Am I grieved that he has gone, 
from perishable, feverish life, to 
that eternity, where maladies of 
mind, and ills of body, betide him 
no more? . 

*¢ But I have lost him!” 

No; while he lived I had lost 
him indeed, for the space between 
us was so wide that I saw him ne- 
ver, and heard from him but rarely ; 
but now has he not come home to 
me? and do [ not hourly commune 
with him? Am [not sure of his 
existence and safety, for my friend 
was good? And is he not more pre- 
sent to my thoughts, and more the 
guardian of my virtue, and partaker 
of my sympathy, than ever? 

“ But 1 shall never see him 
more !”’ 

Indeed! and whose fault will be 
that? J must die like him. It is 
uncertain when; but then we shall 
meet. And what, then, but my 
own unworthiness, my own mis- 
deeds, shall sever us? Nothing but 
guilt will divide us from each other 
dead, though virtue itself was una- 
ble to unite us living... And how 
invigorating to my fortitude, what 
barrier against temptation is that 
belief ! 

No, my fulia, death is no cala- 
mity to virtue, to dead or to living 
worth. Our wailings for the dead 
are breathed only by thoughtless or 
erring sensibility. Ts it notso? I 
would not affirm too positively, or 
too much, I know so little. Yet I 





On Fack. (By 


can’t but think that many of our 
woes are selfish woes. 

Yet I mourned for my sisters, 
but rebuked myself while 1 mourn- 
ed. Such reficétions as those com- 
forted me; but they would not 
come at first, nor would they stay 
long, till time had soothed me into 
some composure. Now and then, 
at thoughtful moments, whentaken, 
if I may say so, unaware, my tears 
gushed anew, and my breast was 

agonized by sobs. 

Still have I, as I long have hady 
something that may be called sor- 
row; but a sweet, a chastening, 
an heart-improving sorrow. Most 
dearly do I prize it. For the world 
I would not part with my sorrow. 
Glad am I that I once had sisters, 
and I have them still; but I would 
not have them any where on 
earth. 

It seems to be, Julia, that the 
only true grief is conneéted with 
guilt. Every other has so many 
gleams and respites, and is so tran- 
sient, and carries in its train so 
many after joys! But remorse ft 
the sense of scorn deserved—the 
weight of indignation, human and 
divine—that must be agony indeed. 

But how have I been thus led on! 
When I sat down I designed a very 
different letter; but one is carried 
forward insensibly when the heart 
knows no restraint; and to thee, 
Julia, mine knows none. ’Tis now 
too late to say all that I meant to 
say ; but another pacquet will serve 
as well. Adieu. 


—= ero 
On Jack. 


OME, my friend, I want to 
write. Give me a theme. 
Woat shall it be? 
My friend paused, stroaked his 
chin, and looked up. ‘ Why, 
Jack,” said he at length—— 


Ay, ay, interrupted I, Jack 
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let it be. I will write a disserta- 
tion on Zack, and thus wiil I be- 
in:— 

I will leave to philosophers to 
say how the name of individuals 
came to be applied to the species; 
how horse and tree, from being dis- 
tinétions of a single animal and 
vegetable, came to be appropriated 
to millions of things of the same 
kind, and will merely endeavour 
to point outa specimen of this pro- 
cess, in a few of what are called 
christian names of men and women. 

It is no wonder that in bestow- 
ing names upon our children, we 
should be governed by an ima- 
gined dignity or sanétity connected 
withthem. If I am called upon'to 
guess the nameof a Turk oran Arab, 
I shall of course light upon that of 
Mahomet. If I be introduced toa 
Jew, ’tis.a hundred to one that his 
name is Abraham or Moses. If my 
companion be a christian, the most 
plausible conjecture wilt be that 
his name is Fohn. 

Among the founders of our re- 
ligion, it is difficult, perhaps, to 
discover in whose favour popular 
veneration ought to decide, whether 
for Peter or for Paul. Among Ca- 
tholics, however, the preference 
will, for obvious reasons, be given 
to Peter; while the antipathies of 
Protestants have degraded Peter in- 
to something of a ludicrous and 
vulgar appellation, and Paul seems 
to be in vogue with neither party. 
The harbinger, and one of the disci- 
ples of the great teacher, had the 
same name; and this coincidence, 
perhaps, it is that has given such 
unbounded popularity to ohn, 
Among christian names, John is 
by far more prevalent than any 
other. 

Among other profound topics of 
inquiry, I would humbly propose 
to the sagacity of etymologists, the 
finding out why John, a sound of 
such rapid and easy utterability, 
should be familiarly changed into 


On Fack. 


Fack, with which it has such shight# 
analogy, and the sound of which is 
so much more difficult and harsh. 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, are form- 
ed by a very natural and obvious 
process from Thomas, Kichard, 
and Henry, but Jack is a roughen- 


ing of what was soft, a change of 


easy into difficult, and is formed 
upon no ordinary maxims of ana- 
logy. Itis one of those freaks, ca- 
prices, and contempts of rule 
which human’ affairs continally 
present to us. 

It is curious to observe the me- 
tamorphoses which John and Fack 
have undergone, and the transitions 
which they have experienced from 
denoting individuals, to designating 
the species. When the great sa- 
tyrist thought proper to personify 
the British nation, and to christerr 
this creature of his fancy, no 
name more suitable could occur to 
him than John Bull. The French 
are used to fright their children in« 
to quietness, by saying they wilk 

call Fohn Englishman. 

On the same principle it is, that 
professions like nations have ac- 
quired the general name of Jack, 
in addition to a surname either ac- 
cidental or descriptive. Every 
sailor, for example, is nothing else 
than a Zack Jar. Every conjurer 
who shews slight-of-hand tricks, 
and who chiefly signalizes his dex- 
tery by swallowing and disgorging 
immense fuddings, has become, 
with every talker of English, a 
Jack Pudding. The superintend- 
aut of the gallows has been, time 
out of mind, denominated Fack 
Ketch; and he whose dexterity or 
versatility has made him a profi- 
cient in more crafts than one, is 
well known by the name of a Fack- 
of -all-trades. 

I should like to know the origin 
of Fack-a-Dandy. It seems to de 
note the class of frivolous imperti- 
nents, and to be near a kin to Zom 
Fool, > 
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It is amusing to mark the popu- 
larity which Fack has acquired even 
among children. Every one of us re- 
members the little dramas in which 
Fack has been personated. What 
bursts of laughter have accompani- 
ed the comical grimaces and affeét- 
ed complaints of Lame Jack? 
Which of us but has rehearsed the 
doleful case of Fack-in-the-corner ; 
listened to the memorable achieve- 
ments of Fack-the-Giant-Killer, and 
related all the marvellous incidents 
that took place in the House that 
Jack built? A shingle split into 
similar pieces, and formed into a 
bundle, is forthwith transformed 
into Fack-straws, and _ pebbles; 
thrown into the air and caught al- 
ternately on the back and palm of 
the hand, become Fack-stones. 

Jack being the name of males 
among men, has become, in many 
cases, the denomination of sex in 
veneral, notonly among men, but 
among quadrupedsand birds. Thus, 
in‘the old adage, it is said that every 
Jack has his Gill; and nothing is 
more common than to hear of a 
Jack-ape (or Jack-an-apes), Jack- 
ass, and Jack-daw. 

Even vegetables have been some- 
times christened with this useful 
name. The most popular and com- 
mon of all fruits, is the apple, and 
hence the well known appellation 
of a certain species 1s John-Apfle. 
In the Wesi-Indies it was once the 
fashion for every man to arm him- 
self with a cane or cudgel of wood, 
which, from its elasticity, obtain- 
ed the name of Sx/jfle- Fack. 

There are but few arts in which 
some ordinary tool is not a name- 
sake of mine. Carpenters, if I 
mistake not, place great confidence 
ina Fack-plane. Cooks would be 
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sadly puzzled in their vocation 
without the assistance of either a 
Flying, a Steam, or a Smoke-Fack. 
No horseman ever went forth to 
battle without Fack-doots, or to bed 
without first being accommodated 
with a Boot-Fack. Even that mys- 
terious and mischievous elf who 
trepans the unsuspecting travelle? 
into pits and quagmires, is, in ge- 
neral, no body but Fack with a 
lanthorn. Sometimes he appears in 
a different form, and his instru- 
ment of fraud is not a lanthorn, 
but a wis4 of burning straw, and 
Jack, with his lanthorn, is nota 
more arch deceiver than Vil with 
a wisp. 

We may observe that Jack is 
always applied in a familiar and 
contemptuous manner, whether in 
relation to the individual or species. 
John has undergone the fate of 
many things originally celebrated 
or sacred. Its celebrity and sanéti- 
ty made it frequent, and its fre- 
quency has made it vulgar and 
contemptible. Hence, in plays and 
novels, the fine gentieman, or cap- 
tivating youth, is always a Charles 
or a George; whereas the clown or 
the valet is only Alain Fohn. 

John, by means | need not 
now stop to explain, has been the 
ground work of many surnames, 
all of which are nearly as common 
as the christian name. Hence have 
arisen Jacks; Jackson, Johnson, 
Johnstone, and Jones. The latter 
prevails most, and if it were allowa- 
ble to denominate a nation by the 
name most common to the indivi- 
duals of it; the English would find 
their only adequate representative 
in 

Your humble servant, 


JOHN JONES. 
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Art. I. 


Colleions of the Massachusctis His- 
torical Society, for the year 1799. 
8vo. Af. 288. Boston. Hall. 1800. 


FEW years ago several gen- 

tlemen of thetown of Boston, 
regretting that the rich materials for 
the natural and civil history of the 
United States were lying in so scat- 
tered and perishable a ~ condition, 
formed a plan of an institution, the 
principal objeét of which should be 
to colleé& these materials, ascertain 
their value, multiply their copies, 
and adopt methods for their preser- 
vation. Among these gentlemen no 
one deserves to be mentioned with 
more respeét than the late Rev. Dr. 
Beixnap (whose character has 
been long known to the public as 
the historian of New-Hampshire, 
and the author of the American Bi- 
ography), then residing in Boston; 
and who, perhaps, more than any 
other individual, is entitled to the 
honour of being considered the 
founder of this institution. He, 
with his enlightened and patriotic 
associates, soon. brought the pro- 
posed society into a state of organ- 
ization and ‘efficiency ; and it was 
incorporated, by an act of the Le- 
gislature of Massachusetts, in the 
month of February, 1794. 

This society had published five 
volumes of its “ CoLLecTiIons” 
previously to the appearance of the 
volume which is the subject of the 
present article. In these the student 
of American history will find a 
great variety, and most valuable ag- 
gregate of documents. Some of 
them are copies of old and precious 
manuscripts, which were hastening 
to destruction, by time; and others 
consisting of papers drawn up ex- 


pressly for the use of the society, 
and containing much useful and in- 
teresting information, concerning 
the setilement, progress, territorial] 
disputes, ecclesiastical history, and 
Indian affairs, of diiferent parts of 
our country. But to form a judg- 
ment of the value of these volumes, 
they must be perused and studied 
with care. 

Fhe volume before us affords an 
additional testimony of the learning 
and industry.of the gentlemen who 
compose this important association, 
It contains upwards of fifty articles ; 
many of which are highly import- 
ant,and some invaluable. We hope 
the following sketch of the contents 
will excite the reader to procure the 
work, and seek the same pleasure 
in its ‘perusal that we have enjoyed, 

. Sketch of the life and character of 

the late Rev. Dr: Clarke. 

This is supposed to have been 
written by the Rev. Dr. BELKNapP, 
and is extracted from the Colum- 
bian Centinel of April 7, 1798. It 
is short, but comprehensive and 
well written; and is followed by a 
character of Dr. Clarke, drawn by 
President WrLLarpbD, which our 
readers will remember was spoken 
of respectfully, and inserted at large, 
in our Review for July last. 

2. Sketch of the lite and chara@er of: 
the late Rev. Dr. Belknap. 

This concise and interesting view 
of the life and charaéter of one of 
our distinguished American literati 
isanonymous, but has beenascribed 
to the Rev. Dr. Exrot, of Boston. 
Subjoined to it is a list of Dr. Bel- 
knap’s publications ;—and, also, an 
extract from asermon, by the Rev. 
Mr. KirKLAND, on occasion of 
his death. 

We think the Society have done 
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honourto their feelings, and to their 

ublication, by introducing these 
memorials of their much respeéted 
and lamented associates. ‘To pre- 
serve the memory of such charac- 
ters, isa duty which all good men 
owe to the world. 

3. Remarks made during a residence 
at Stoabrock Rio Demarary, (lat. 
6° 10” N.) in the latter part of 
the year 1798. By Thomas Pier- 
rorret. 

‘L'his paper contains some useful 
ee 

4. Sfecimen of 

 Sdseshannpineheidh, 

Micmac languages. 

Those who have a taste for in- 
vestigations respecting the aborigi- 
nals of our country, will set a high 
value on this specimen. The In- 
dian words which it exhibits are 
numerous; and the author (whose 


the Mountaineer, o 


Skofie, and 


name is not mentioned) appears to 
have stated them with fidelity and 


care. 

. General Fohn Winslow's letter to 
the Earl of Halifax, relative to his 
conduct, and that of the troops un- 
der his command, on the Jiconde- 
roga expedition in 1750. 

6. Secretary Willard’s letter to Mr. 
Bollan, agent for the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, relative to the fai- 
lure of the Crown- Point expedition, 
and reimbursement from Great- 
Britain, dated Boston, March 10, 
1756. 

Letter from William Bollan, agent 
Sor the colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
to the Sheaker of the House of As- 
sembly of that colony, dated Lei- 
cester-street, April 12, 175g. 

8. A memor andes of divers particu- 
lars, showing the exhausted state of 
the Massachusetts province, and the 
necessity of a considerable Parlia- 
mentary grant, referred to in the 
preceding letter. 

The four last papers are very im- 
portant documents respecting the 


5 
objects to which they rélate. 
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9. A brief state of the province of 
Quebec, as to its constitution, num- 
ber of inhabitants, laws, commerce, 
foputation, circulating frroferty, 
tenure of real proper ty, science, Se. 
Written in the year 1787. 

This article is anonymous, but ts 
supposed to have been written by 
the Rev. J. Freeman, of Boston. 
We have perused it with great plea- 
sure and instruétion; and although 
it was drawn up thirteen years ago, 
we shouid still be at a-loss to recom- 
mend to our readers any thing on 
the same subjeét more concise, com- 
prehensive and satisfactory. 

10. Continuation of the narrative of 
newspapers publish hed in New- Eng- 
land, from the year 1704, to the 
Revolution; in a@ letter from one of 
the members to the president of the 
society, . 

This article is continued from 
the preceding volume, and conclud- 
ed. tris a very valuable and inter- 
esting narrative, and by the literary 
historian of our country, espec ially, 
must be considered a precious do- 
cument. We wish an account, 
equally perfect, respecting the other 
States, could be obtained. The au- 
thor’s name is not mentioned, but 
we have heard it ascribed to the 
wo Dr. ELior. 

. Mr. Dummer’ s letters to Mr. Flint. 

Fames Cudworth’s letter to Gov. 
ial Winslow, declining his ap- 

rointment to a military command. 

We fully concur with the socie- 
ty in opinion, that this letter affords 
a very amusing exhibition of the 
charaéter of the author, and repre- 
sents, in a very striking manner, 
the simplicity and modes of think- 
ing which then prevailed. 
13. Fams Cudworth’s letter to Gov. 

Fostah Winslow. 

This is a letter from the same 
gentleman who is mentioned in the 
preceding article. It is dated more 
than two years after the date of the 
former: at which time the writer 
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had the command of the Plymouth 

forces, on an expedition against the 

Indians, which he appears to have 

conducted with approved bravery 

and discretion. 

14. Letter from Foln Easton to Gov. 
Josiah Winslow, of Plymouth co- 
lony, dated in 1675. 

15. Letter from Nathaniel Thomas, 
on the expedition against Philip, 
to Governor Winslow, dated June 
25, 1675. 

16. A letter from Secretary Rawson 
to Governor Winslow, to be commu- 
nicated to the council. 

17. Letter from Governor Leverett to 
Governor Winslow. 

18. Letter from Edward Palmer to 
Governor Fosiah Winslow, dated 
January 16, 1675. 

19. Letter fram Fohn Freeman to 
Governor Winslow, dated 1675 
20. Return of the loss in Scituate, in 

Philip’s war. Ina letter from the 

Selecimen of that town to Governor 

Winslow, dated 26 January, 

1676. 

The seven last articles chiefly re- 
Jate to disputes and wars with the 
Indians, which were carried on, 
about that time, with great spirit 
aud success, by the colonists, but 
with considerable loss. The above 
letters afford much important in- 
formation concerning the expedi- 
tions and enterprizes to which they 
relate. 

1. Edward Randalph’s letter to Go- 
vernor Fosiah Winslow, relative to 
his proceedings at Piscataqua, dat- 
ed Boston, January 29, 1679. 

22. Sachem Philip, his answer to the 
letter brought to him from the 
met of New- Plymouth. 

Edzward Rawson’s letter to the 
leaks of New-Plymouth, solt- 
citing aid for the College of Cam- 
br idge. 

24. Letter of instructions, from the 
Massachusetts General Court, to 
Wi illiam Bollan, their agent at the 
Com t of Great- Br ita: M, given in 

17¢6, 


s _ 
-_ 


The nature of the fourlast papers, 
respectively, is sufficiently explain- 
ed in their titles. Though short, 
they contain important faéts, and 
are abundantly worthy of being pre- 
served. 

25. Letter from Leonard Hoar, M.D. 

to Fosiah Flint. 

This is a curious article. It is 
acommunijcation froma gentleman, 
who was afterwards President of 
Harvard College, to his nephew, 
while a student in that institution. 
—The writer, after a solemn re- 
proof and exhortation respecting 
some youthful foibles in his nephew, 
proceeds to give him some hints 
respecting the objects of his studies, 
and the proper mode of pursuing 
them. 

26. Some memoirs for the continua- 
tion of the history of the troubles of 
New- England, from the barbarous 
and ferfidious Indians, instigated 
by the more savage and inhuman 
French, of Canada and Nova-Sco- 
tia. Began November 3, 1726, dy 
Benjamin Colman, D. D. 

This is a valuable paper. It 
contains many important facts, and 
is written in a plain, perspicuous, 
and popular style. 

27. Letter fi om Henry Newman, Esq. 
" the Rev. Henry Flynt, dated 
Middle Temple, 1oth September, 
1723. 

28. Letter from Paul Mascarenc to 
Governor Shirley, dated Annapolis- 
Royal, 6th April, 1748. 

Prince and Bosworth’s fetition 
to the government of Plymouth, re- 
lative to the mackarel fishery, dated 
Plymouth, June 8, 1671. 

30. Letter from William Bollatz 
agent for the Massachusetts Gene- 
ral Court, at the Court of Great- 
Britain, to Fosiah Willard, se- 
cretary of that province, respecting 
an intention of governing the colonies 
like Ireland, dated March 5, 1755. 

1. Mr. Bollan’s Petition to the Duke 
of Bedford, relative to French en- 
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These four articles relate to dif- 
ferent objects, and are of different 
degrees of value. They are all, 
however, abundantly worthy of the 
room which they occupy in this 
volume. 

32. Goveryor Hamilton’s letter to Go- 
vernor Shirley, dated Philadelphia, 
May 4, 1754. 

33. Major Washington's letter to Go- 
vernor Hamilton. 

34. summons from a French officer 
to the commander of the troops of the 
King of Great-Britain, at the 
mouth of the river Monongahela. 

35. Speech from the Half King to the 
Governors of Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, referred to in Major Wash- 
ington’s letter. 

These papers refer to the events 
of an expedition, on which Major 
Washington was sent, to the west- 
ward, against the French and I[n- 
dians, in 1754. The letter from 
this hero at that early period, and 
the documents accompanying it, 
afford a specimen of that penctra- 
tion, firmness, and prudence, which 
afterward shone with such distin- 
guished lustre in the Commander 
in Chief of the American armies, 
and in the President of the United 
States. 

36. A list of the Presidents of the 
Colony of Rhode-Island and Pro- 
vidence Plantations, under the first 
Charter; and of the Governors un- 
der the second Charter. Colle&ed 

From the public records. 

37. Letter from his Excellency Go- 
vernor Fay, corresponding member 
of the Historical Society, to its 
corresponding Secretary, dated Al- 
bany, Odtober 8, 1799. 

This communication is designed 
to correét a mistake which had 
been made in one of the papers of 
the ** historical colleétion,’ for 
1798, respecting some transactions 
between the State of New-York 
and the Brothertown Indians. We 
wish that every reader of historical 
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documents, were equally attentive 
and careful, and disposed to correct 
such mistakes as he may discover, 
with the same candour, urbanity, 
and regard to truth, which are dis- 
played in this letter. 


38. A letter from the Tieasurer of 


the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety (Col. Tudor), to the Presi- 
dent, on the frrofriety and expe- 
diency of an appropriate national 
name, designatory of the citizens 
of the United States, as a distin? 
people from the other inhabitants of 
the two vast American Peninsulas. 

We agree with the writer of this 
letter that ** an appropriate nation- 
al name” is highly desirable. We 
also agree with him in the state- 
ment which he gives of the incon- 
veniences and evils which result 
from the want of suchan one. But 
his ingenious speculations leave the 
subjeét, in our minds, where they 
found it. The name which he, 
with diffidence suggests, appears to 
us, on several accounts, objectiona- 
ble. 

39. Letter from his Excellency Fona- 
than Trumbull, Esq. to Baron F. 
D. Vander Capellan, Seigneur du 
Pot, membres des ** nobles de la 
Province D’ Overysel,” dated Le- 
banon, August 31, 1779. 

This letter is long and interest- 
ing. It contains some brief sketches 
of the settlement and progress of 
the New-England States, and of 
the principal events of the revolu- 
tionary war, prior to its date. It 
was addressed to a very respectable 
correspondent in Europe, and ap- 
pears to have been designed to 
counteract some false and unfavour- 
able impressions which had been 
made on the minds of foreigners, 
with regard to American affairs, 
It is a communication worthy of 
its author, whose distinguished 
charaéfér in his day, and opportu- 
nities for obtaining correct infor- 
mation, are well known, 
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40. The Petition of the Earl of Stir- 
ling, William Philips Lee, and 
Mary Trumbull, praying to be put 
in possession of some lands, called 
the county of Canada, granted to 
William, Earl of Stirling, in 
1636, by the cauneil of the affairs 
of New- England. 

Letter from Jasper Maudutt, 
Esq. to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of Massachu- 
setts Bay, relative to a reimburse- 
ment from Parliament, for the ex- 
pense of supporting the French neu- 
trals from Nova-Seotia, dated 
London, December 10, 1763. 

42. Letter from Fasher Mauduit, 
Eq. to the Speaker of the House of 
Re sprniantenioes of Massachusetts 
Bay, relative to the duty laid by 
Parliament on foreign molasses, 
dated December 30, 1763. 

43. Letter from Jasper Mauduit, 
Esq. tothe Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, relative to the 
duty on foreign molasses, the keefe 
ing uf ten thousand tr oofts in Ame- 
rica, Fc. dated Feb. 11, 1764. 

44. Letter from Thomas Mayhew to 
Governor Pince. 

35. Letter from Fames Walker to 
Governor Prince. 

46. Letter from Daniel Gookin to 
Governor Prince. 

47. Letter from Governor Prince to 
Daniel Gookin. 

48. Instrudtions from the church at 
Natick to William and Anthony. 
49. Letter from Governor Prince to 

Roger Williams. 

50. Fames Quannafaug’s informa- 
f70n. 

61. Letter from Governor Stuyvesant, 
of New-York, to the Governor and 
Council of Massachusetts. 

52. Deposition of Hugh Cole, at Ply- 
mouth court, A. D. 1670. 

The above thirteen articles relate 
to different subjeéts. Some of them 
are sufficiently explained by their 
titles, They are all valuable, and 
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contain important materials for the 

historian. 

53. Description and History of Salem, 
by the Rev. William Bentley. 
This communication occupies 

sixty-five pages in the present vo- 

lume, and is yet to be continued. 

Ye does honour to the industry and 

talents of the writer. If the history 

of every town in the United States 
were drawn up with the same abi- 
lity, jaithfulness, and minute care 
which seem to be displayed in this 
(so far as it goes), we should be fur- 
nished with the materials fora com- 
plete history of our country. Per- 
haps Mr. B. will be thought, in 
some instances, to discover the fond 
partiality of a resident in the place 
which he describes; but this is par- 
donable, especially when his ** de- 

scription” is, in other respects, s 

valuable. 

We are sorry that the limits to 
which we are confined prevent our 
giving extracts from some of the 
foregoing papers. They would af- 
ford entertainment and instruction 
to the reader. 

We take our leave of this collec- 
tion, by expressing a wish that the 
respetable association which pro- 
duced it, may continue their useful 
labours, and niay meet with that 
encouragementand assistance which 

they deserve. We observe that a 
large portion of the papers which 
have been recited, relate to the his- 
tory of New-England. This was 
naturally to be expected, on several 
accounts; nor do we suppose that 
the faét arises from any improper 
partiality in favour of their own 
portion of the United States, among 
the gentlemen who compose the so- 
ciety. But are not the correspond- 
ing meinbers, and other gentlemen 
of charaéter in the different States, 
culpably delinquent in contributing 
so little as they have hitherto done 
to this important collection? Hither 
let us consider the society at Bostoa 
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a national one, and make it the 
grand repository of our historical 
treasures, or else let societies of a 
similar kind be formed in other 
States, to co-operate with, and assist 
the enlightened body of gentlemen 
to whom we are indebted for the 
volume which has been presented 
to the reader. 


i. i tee 


Art. Il. 


4n Address, in Latin, by Joseph 
Willard, S. T. D. LL. D. Presi- 
dent ; and a Discourse in English, 
4y David Tappan, S. T. D. ” Hol- 
lis Professor of Divinity, delivered 
before the University in Cambridge, 
February 21, 1800, in solemn com- 
gab of General George 
Washington. 8vo. ff. 44. Ethe- 
af 1800. 


HIS pamphlet exhibits a view 

of the proceedings of the 
University of Cambridge, in Massa- 
chusetts, ** in solemn and pious 
commemoration of the singular 
talents, eminent virtues, and unpa- 
ralleled services of General Wash- 
ington.” So far as we have been 
intormed, or can now recolleét, this 
University has the honour of be- 
ing the only one in the United 
States, which, as a Seminary of 
learning, has joined in the public 
expression of mcurning, so gene- 
rally and fervently offered to the 
memory of the departed chief of 
America. 

The part of this pamphlet which 
first claims our attention, is the 
* Introduétory Address in Latin,” 
by the President, Dr. Willard. 
We were never disposed to join in 
the cant of the present day, against 
the study of the dead languages, 
asa part of a modern liberal educa- 
tion. On the contrary, we believe 
classic learning to be highly import- 
ant and useful; and we should 
be extremely sorry tosee it discard- 
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ed or discouraged in the Colleges 
and Universities of America. That 
this, like every other literary acqui- 
sition may be abused, or erected 
into an objeét of too much relative 
importance, is undeniable. Butto 
infer from the possibility, or even 
the frequency of such abuse, the 
inutility of this branch of education, 
is, in our opinion, neither candid 
nor wise. It gives us pleasure, 
therefore, to see any thing which 
has a tendency to cultivate the 
taste, and to countenance the fa- 
shion of studying those languages, in 
seminaries of learning, especially 
when coming from_ gentlemen 
whose charaéter and official station 
give weight to their opinions, and 
authority to their example. 

We are senible, that, in modern 
times, to speak and write such la- 
tinity as will stand the test of even 
indulgent criticism, among those 
who have the works of Cicero and 
of Cesar in their hands, is no 
easy task. We should be sorry, 
however, to suppose that the re- 
public of letters is fallen so low, 
even in America, as not to furnish 

many who are able to express them- 
selves in this language with purity 
and correctness, if not with all the 
elegance and refinement of — the 
Augustian age. And we would 
fain hope that the heads and in- 
structors of our seminaries of learn- 
ing, are among the number. Ar- 
dently wishing to have this hope 
confirmed, we acknowledge we 
took up this specimen of academic 
literature with no small interest. 

The President’s Latin address 
fills only a few pages of the pam- 
phlet before us. But even within 
this small compass, we discover so 
many defeéts and errors, that we 

mucli doubt whether it will do any 
honour either to its worthy author, 
or to the institution over which he 
presides. There being nothing re- 
markable in the sentiments of this 
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composition, it will only be consi- 
dered with reference to the lan- 
guage in which it appears. 

The address is entitled Concio 
brevis a Preside. 1s this agreeable 
to the Latin idiom? Would nota 
Roman have said—Presidis concio 
brevis—or Concio brevis a Preside 
habita—or Concio brevis quam Pra- 
ses habuit? ‘The phrase eventum 
acerbissimum, in the second sen- 
tence, is, perhaps, still more excep- 
tionable. Eventum signifies a result 
or issue of a train of causes; and, 
therefore, cannot express what we 
presume to be the author’s meaning. 
Some word should undoubtedly 
have been chosen which corresponds 
with occurrence in English. Casus 
acerbissimus would have beenamore 
correct expression of the idea in- 
tended to be conveyed. 

In the same page we find * pro 
juribus bonisque suis,” &c. We 
recolleét no authority for this use of 
the word don/s, excepting in the jar- 
gon of the law-books. Pro aris et 
focis is so familiar and established a 
mode of expressing the idea here 
intended, that we wonder the Pre- 
sident thought of substituting so 
strange an anglicism in its place. 
The phrase ‘ nostra regioni,” ina 
subsequent branch of the same sen- 
tence, is, if we mistake not, liable 
to a similar criticism. This phrase 
might have been proper if the au- 
thor had only designed to refer to 
the ow in which he resides, or to 
Massachusetts in general; but if, as 
we take for granted, he meant to 
speak of our country at large, we be- 
lieve some modification of the word 
patria should have been used. There 
is so appropriate a meaning and 
force in this word, which cannot 
be expressed in our language but 
by circumlocution, that we are sur- 
»rised it escaped his choice. 

In the sixth page the following 
sentence occurs: * Et causas rerum 
et consecutiones tam clare perspexit, 
ut rempublicam sapientissime, feli- 
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cissimeque gessit atque administra? 
vit; a patria quidem, oculos nun¢ 
quam dejecit,”’ &. This sentence 
is fullof errors. Is the word consecu- 
tiones used, by correét writers, to ex- 
press consequences? We believe not. 
Should not some other word have 
been used in place of zf, or else 
gessit and administravit been put in 
thesubjunctive mood? Deyecit is un- 
doubtedly improper. It should have 
been deflexit, or dvertit. Constantis, 
ferturbati, and capiti, s should all 
have been in the nominative (instead 
of the genitive case), agreeing with 
fortis, also in the nominative. This 
branch of the sentence would then 
have stood thus—* fortis animi et 
constans, nequaquam in rebus as- 
peris perturbatus, minimeque dolis 
insidiosis captus,” &c. With re- 
spel to /iderabilibus, there is no 
such word. Lideralis makes /ibe- 
ralibus in the dative and ablative 
cases plural. We expected to find 
this error mentioned in the table of 
errata, which appears to have been 
made out with great care; but it is 
not noticed. 

The greater part of the criticisms 
which have been already offered 
(to say nothing of as many more 
which might have been made), re- 
late toa single sentence—a sentence 
so long, so perplexed, and, conse- 
quently, so obscure, as to strike the 
most careless reader unpleasantlye 
Do not the arguments which have 
been used by rhetoricians against 
long and involved sentences, equally 
apply to all languages? It is true, 
indeed, Cicero abounds with periods 
construéted with some intricacy, 
and lengthened out beyond the usual 
limits; but still they are flowing and 
lucid. We can cali to mind no sen- 
tence of the Roman orator which, 
in point of length and tediousness, 
can be compared with the one in 
question. We mention this illus- 
trious name among the list of classic 
authors, pernwtt, if we mistake not, 
he is a writer whom Dr, W. regards 
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@s a patticular favour ite, and whom 
he has attempted to follow—we are 
sorry we are compelled to add— 





haud fassibus quis. 


In the seventh page we meet with 
the following passage—* Te autem 
ad tempus modo divino munere do- 
natum ‘tere Te non tam diebus 
quam existimatione eximia longé 
latéque diffusa, fama insolita, glo- 
riaque rarissima,” &c. We know 
of no authority for the phrase ad 
tempus, as itis here used. Gloria 
rarissima is equally faulty. A wri- 
ter who understood the Latin idiom 
would have expressed the word ex- 
tracrdinary or singular, here intend- 


ed, by a circumlocution, such as 


paucis potitd, &c. In the next sen- 
tence, President W: says, ** Dum 
autem hance derelictionem tristissi- 
mam defleamus,” &c. DereliGio 
signifies a forsaking, deserting, or 
abandoning. But we presume there 
could have been no intention to 
convey such an idea here. The se- 
paration between Washington and 
his countrymen which we deplore, 
was not, surely, a desertion or aban- 
donment on his part. He was re- 
moved by the sovereign will of an 
higher Power. With respect to us, 
it was a dereavement or def: rivation. 
The Latins, indeed, sometimes said 
velinguere vitam ; but the propriety 
of this phrase obviously results from 
vitam being conneéted with the 
verb. The expression ne simus neg- 
ligentes, in a subsequent branch of 
the same sentence, is a gross angli- 
Cis. 

Page eighth contains the following 
sentences: * Hujus concionis mez 
(si concio dicatur) non fuit propo- 
situm, ut omnes virtutes varias ac 
sublimas, resque gestas insignes, 
quz per vitam eximiam nostri 
Washington egregti prestantissimi- 
que splenduerunt, panagyri trac- 
tarem atque celebrarem. Si pro- 
positum vero, tamen debilitata salus 
mea, infracétzeque vires,” &c. We 
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are at a loss to conjecture from 
what source the President derived 
the word sublimas. He will readily 
recollect that sublimis makes suéli- 
mes in the plural. Weare aware, 
indeed, that sublimus isto be found 
in some diétionaries, among the ob- 
solete or corrupt words, and that it 
may be met with in such writers 
as Plautus and others; who sustain 

10 charaéter for classic purity; but 
we should not have expected to 
meet with it in the composition of 
one who had access to better mo- 
dels. A little farther on, in the 
same sentence, we find the word 
panagyri. This, in the list of er- 
rors, we are directed to read /ane- 
gyrt. But we do not see that this 
correction removes the difficulty. 
Modo faneg yrico, or oratione faneg y- 
rica, might have been proper; but 
fanegyrt, taken alone, we believe, 
is wholly inadmissible. Immedi- 
ately following the last, there is an- 
other mistake, still more singular. 
We refer to the phrase debilitata 
salus. This certainly is not Latin. 
The President seems to have sup- 
posed, that the Roman idiom ad- 
mitted of a literal translation of the 
English expression good or bad 
health. But this is by no means the 
case. The word sa/zs is never us- 
ed to signify any thing else thana 
perfectly sound, or healthful condi- 
tion. It appears to us, therefore, 
that to speak of timid fortitude, mo- 
dest impudence, or ingenious stupi- 
dity, would be quite as defensible 
in our language, as debilitata salus 
isin the Latin. 

In page ninth, the President 
says—** Persuasissimum est mihi 
totius literaria Societatis,” &c. 
Litcrarie Societatis has not a clas- 
sic sound to ourears. We believe 
it is not a Latin phrase. If he 
meant to speak of the whole republic 
of letters , he might have expressed 
it much bette er, by omnes literts ad 
diéiz, or literis dediti, or in some 
such manner. A similar remark 
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may be made on a branch of 
the next sentence. We reier to 
the phrase consjicua fame. We 
presume the slighte.i attention to 
the passage will ‘ve sufficient to 
convince any one, that this expres- 
sion is not agreeable to the struc- 
ture of the Latin language. Fama 
celebres, or laudibus insignes, might 
have conveyed what we suppose to 
be the author’s meanio 1g; but con- 
shicue fame must; we think, on 
several accounts, be pronounced 
incorreét, and tandentsaible. 

In addressing the Professor of 
Divinity, (p. 9), the President 
speaks thus—‘* Nos omnes tuis 
suggestis, idonels et appositis, ” &c. 
The word suggvestum signifie Ss a 
chair, or fulpit, trom which ora- 
tions or sermons are delivered. 
Did our author mean, by a boid 
figure, to speak of the seat from 
which the professor of divinity de- 
livered his suitable and instructive 
addresses? Or does ie refer to the 
addresses themselves? If the for- 
mer, we can only say, the figure 
is not very skilfully conduéted. If 
the latter, he has been singularly 
unfortunate in the seleétion of a 
word to express his meaning. There 
is, we know, such a word as sug- 
gestio; but it is scarcely necessary 
to sav, that no inflection of this 
noun, hitherto practised, can give 


sugeestis. 


We shall only take the liberty to 
remark on one passage more. In 
speaking of heaven (p. 10), Presi- 
dent W. calls it—-** Regnum illum 
beatum ubi—mors amplius non ex- 
istabit.””> Where did he find the 
word existab:it? Did he mean to 
derive it from exzsto? If we do 
not mistake, the third person. sin- 
gular, of the future tense, indica- 
tive mood of that ver!, 1s existe. 
Did he mean to derive it from exto 
or exsto, it should then have been 
extabit. 

Onthe whole, we haveseldom seen 


a-specimen of Latin composition 


which had so little claim to the cha- 
racter of purity. and corre¢ctness, to 
say nothing of elegance. One pro- 
minent fault continually meets our 
eyes In yi, over the pages of 
this short address; which is an ex- 
cessive predilection for English idi- 
om. Like the President, we admire 
our moiher-tongue, for its energy, 
expressiveness, and copiousness; 
but the Intrusion even of our best 
ph rases, drawn from * English — 
tains, pure and unde filed, ? into th 
polished language of the Augustan 
age, seems to us to savour of the in- 
congruity and violence of literary 
anachronism. 

Flumano capiti cervicem pi€tor equinam 
Sfungere fi velit, et varias inducere plumas 
Undique collatis membris; aut turpi iter atrum 
Definat in pifcem mulicr formofa fuperie; 
Spectatum admiffi, rifum teneatis, amici? 


The * Discourse in English,” by 
Dr. Tappan, Professor of Divi- 
nity, remains to be considered.— 
Though this occupies more than 
three-fourths of the pamphlet; yet, 
not being of such a nature as to re- 
quire the verbal criticism bestowed 
on the former part, it may be dis~- 
missed in afew words. We think 
it deserves to be mentioned among 
the most respeétable productions 
which have appeared on the same 
subject. Professor T. indeed, dis- 
plays but little of the overpowering 
fire of the orator. He discovers no 
disposition to attempt bold and dar- 
ing fi ights. Nor has he, that we can 
dise scover, in his account of General 
Washington, taken any new ground, 
or drawn his character in a manner 
which can be pronounced original. 
But in simplicity, and general cor- 
rectness of style; in seriousness, 
good sense, and dignity; in the mo- 
ral application which be makes of 


his subjeét, and in the tendency of 


the whole to do good—the most 
worthy object of every o1 le, and 

especially of a christian divine— 
we believe he has been exceeded by 
very few, 
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think, abundantly prove, that the 


Arr. III. 


An Af frendis ¢ ~ the Notes on Vir GINia 
le wh ¢ to the Murder of ly an’ s 
Family. By Thomas Je Fercon. 
Svo. fifi. 52. Philadelphia. Smith. 
1800. 


% ) E presume the most of our 
readers recollect the passage 


in Mr. Jetferson’s ** Notes on Vir- 
ginia,”’ which this pamphlet is de- 
signed to elucidate and defend. 
Some philosophers of Europ¢ had 
advanced an opinion, that there is 
something in the soil, climate, and 
other circumstances of America, 
which occasions animal nature to 
degenerate. They extended this 
opinion to the men as well as to the 
brutal tribes of our western world, 
Mr. Jefferson, in the above-men- 
tioned work, thought proper to 
examine and controvert a theory, 
which he considered * so unfound- 
ed and degrading to one third of the 
globe;”” and among other proofs 
adduced in opposition to it, he men- 
tions the speech of Logan, an Indian 
chief, as a specimen of the talents, 
and particularly of the eloquence of 
- aboriginals of this country. In 

1797, the authenticity of thisspeech, 
and the truth of the transaction re- 
lated in conneétion with it, were, 
tor the first time, called in question, 
bya gentleman in the State of Mary- 
land, in some newspaper publica- 
tions; who charged Mr. Jeiferson 
with forging the whole, to answer 
his own purposes, These charges 
passed, for more than two years, 
without any pubtic notice by Mr. J 
But he at length deemed it proper to 
give the subject a new examination, 
and to lay before the public the 
evidence on which his account of 
the murder of Logan’s family by 
Cresap, and of the speech of that 
eloquent savage, res sted. 

Such is the design of this Appen- 
dix. It is made up of letters, cer- 
tincates, and depositions, which, we 
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speech of Logan, as given by Mr. 
J. in his * Not es,” was really delis 
vered by that celebrated chief ;— 
that the account of Cresaf’s mur- 
ders, on which the speech was 
founded, was substantially true;— 
and that Mr. J. ought to be consi- 
dered as standing completely excul- 
pated both from the charge of fors 
gery and of injuring Cresafz. 

We have no doubt that the sim- 
plicity, candour, di gnity, and mo- 
deration of the following letter from 
Mr. J. to Governor Henry, of 
Maryland, will give pleasure to the 
reader.— 

e6 Philadelihia, Dee. 31, 1797+ 
“ DEAR SIR, 

66 Mr. Tazewell hascommunicate 
ed to me the inquiries you have 
been so kind as to make, relative 
to a passage in the Notes on Vir- 
ginia, which has lately excited 
some newspaper publications. I 
feel, with great sensibility, the in- 
terest you take in this business, 
and, with pleasure, go into expla- 
nations with one whose objects I 
know to be truth and justice alone. 
Had Mr. Martin thought proper to 
suggest to me, that doubts might 
be entertained of the transaction 
respecting Lox gan, as stated in the 
Notes on Virginia, and to inquire 
on what grounds that statement 
was founded, I should have felt 
myself obliged, by the inquiry, to 
have informed hie candidly of the 
grounds, and cordially have co- 
operated in every means of investi- 
gating the fact, and correcting 
whatsoever in ik should ! be found 
to have been erroneous. But he 
chose to step at once into the 
newspapers, and in his publications 
there, and the letters he wrote to 
me, adopted a style which forbade 
the respect of au answer. Sensi- 
ble, however, that no aét of his 
could absolve me from the justice 
due to others, as soon as I found 
that the story of Logan could bg 
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doubted, I determined to inquire 
into it as accurately as the testimo- 
ny remaining, after a lapse of twen- 
ty odd years, would permit; and 
that the result should be made 
known, either in the first new edi- 
tion which should be printed of 
the Notes on Virginia, or by pub- 
lishing an appendix. I thought 
that so far as that work had contri- 
buted to impeach the memory of 
Cresap, by handing on an errone- 

ous charge, it was proper it should 
be made the vehicle of retribution. 
Not that I was at all the author of 
the injury. I had only concurred, 

with thousands and thousands ot 
others, in believing a transaction 
on authority which merited respect. 

For the story of Logan 1s only re- 
peated in the Notes on Virginia, 
precisely as it had been current for 
more than a dozen vears before they 
were published. When Lord Dun- 
more returned from the expedition 
ayvainst the Indians, in 1774, he 
and his officers brought the speech 
of Logan, and related the circum- 
stances connected with it. These 
were so affecting, and the speech 
itself so fine a morsel of eloquence, 
thac it became the theme of every 
conversation, in Williamsburgh 
particularly, and, generally, indeed, 
wheresoever any of the officers re- 
sided or resorted. I learned it in 
Williamsburgh; [ believe at Lord 
Dunmore’s; and I find in my 
pocket-book of that year (1774), 
an entry of the narrative, as taken 
trom the mouth of some person, 

whose name, however, is not not- 
ed, nor recolleGled, precisely in 
the words stated in the Notes on 
Virginia. The speech was publish- 
ed iu the Virginia Gazette of that 
time (I have it myself in the vo- 
lume of Gazettes of that year), 
and though in a style by no means 
elegaut, yet It was so admired, that 
it Hew through all the public pa- 
pers of the continent, and through 
the Magazines and other periodical 


publications of Great Britain; and 
those who were boys at that day 
will now attest, that the speech of 
Logan used to be given them as 
a school exercise ior repetition. 
It was not till about thirteen or 
jourteen years alter the newspaper 
pubiications, that the Notes on 
Virginia were published in Ameri- 
ca. Combatting, in these, the cons 
tumelious theory of certain Euro- 
pean writers, whose celebrity gave 
currency and weight to their opi- 
nions, that our country, from the 
combined ettfects of soil and climate, 
degeneraicd animal nature, in the 
general, and particularly the moral 
faculties of man; I considered the 
speech of Logan as an apt proof of 
the contrary, and used it as such; 
and I copied, verbatim, the narra- 
tive I had taken down in 1774, 
and the speech as it had been given 
us in a better translation by Lord 
Dunmore. I knew nothing of the 
Cresaps, and could not possibly 
have a motive to do them any in- 
jury with design. I repeated what 
thousands had done before, on as 
good authority as we have for most 
of the facts we learn through life, 
and such as, to this moment, I 
have seen no season to doubt. That 
any body questioned it, was never 
suspected by me, till I saw the let- 
ter of Mr. Martin, in the Baltimore 
paper. I endeavoured then to re- 
collect wim among my cotempo- 
raries, of the same circle of society, 
and consequently of the same re- 
collections, might still be alive. 
Tiree and twenty years of death 
and dispersion had left very few. 
I remembered, however, that Ge- 
neral Gibson was still living, and 
knew that he had been the transla- 
tor of the speech. I wrote to him 
immediately. He, in answer, de- 
clares to me that be was the very 
erson sent by Lord Dunmore to 
the [udian town; that, after he had 
delivered his message there, Logan 
took him out to a neighbouring 
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wood; sat-down with him, and re- 
hearsing, with tears, the catastrophe 
of his tainilv, gave him that speeca 
for Lord Dunmore; that he carried 
it to Lord Dunmore; translated it 
for him; bas turned to it in tne En- 
cyclopzedia, as taken trom the Notes 
on Virginia, and finds that it was 
his translation L aad used, with only 


two or three verbal variations, of 


no importance. These, I suppose, 
had arisen in the Course of succes 
sive copies. I cite General Gib- 
sou’s letter by memory, not having 
it with me; but I am sure I cite it 
substantially right. It establishes, 
unquestionably, that the speech of 
Logan is genuine; and that being 

established, it is Logan himself who 
is author of all the important facts. 
** Colonel Cresap,” says he, * in 
cold blood, and unprovoked, mur- 
dered all the relations of Logan, not 
sparing even my women and child- 
ren. There runs not a drop of my 
blood in the veins of any living 
creature.” The person and the 
fact, in all its material circumstan- 
ces, are here given by Logan him- 
self. General Gibson, indeed, s says 
that the title was mistaken; that 
Cresap was a captain, and not a 


colonel. This was Logan’s mis- 
take. He also observes, that it 


was on the Ohio, and not on the 
Kanhaway itself, that his family 
was killed. This is an error which 
has crept into the traditionary ac- 
count; but surely of little moment 
in the moral view of the subject. 
The material question is, Was Lo- 
gan’s family murdered, and by 
whom? ‘That it was murdered, 
has not, I believe, been denied; 
that it was by one of the Cresaps, 
Logan afirms. This is a question 


which concerns the memories of 


Logan and Cresap; to the issue of 
which, I am as indifferent as if I 
had never heard the name of either. 
I have begun and shall continue to 
inquire into the evidence addition; 
al to Logan’s, on which the fact 
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was founded. Little, indeed, can 
now be heard of, and thar ‘tittle 
dispersed and distant. If it shall 
appear on inquiry, that Logan has 
been wrong in charging Cresap 
with the murder of his family, I 
will do justice to the memory of 
Cresap, as tar as [ have contribut- 
ed to the injury, by believing aid 

repeating what others had believed 
and repeated before me. If, on 
the other hand, I find that Logan 
was right in hischarge, I wili vin- 
di icate, as far as my suffrage may 
go, the truth of a Chief, whose tas 
lents and misfortunes have attache 
ed to him the respect and cominise- 
ration of the world, 

*¢ [have gone, my dear Sir, in- 
to this lengthy detail, to satisfy a 
mind, in the candour and reétitude 
of which I have the highest conk- 
dence. So far as you may incline 
to use the communication for rec 
tifying the judgments of those who 
are willing to see things truly as 
they are, you are free to use it. 
But I pray that no confidence 
which you may repose in any one, 
may induce you to let it go out of 
your hands, so as to get into a 
newspaper, Against a contest ia 
that field Iam entirely decided. I 
feel extraordinary gratification, in- 
deed, in addressing this letter to 
you, with whom shades of differ- 
eace In political sentiment have not 
prevented the interchange of good 
opinion, nor cut off the friendly 
offices of society and good corres- 
pondence. This political tolerance 
is the more valued by me, who con- 
sider social harmony as the first of 
human felicities, and the happiest 
oe those which are given to 
the cifusions of the heart. Accept 
them sincerely, 1 pray you, from 
one who has the honour to be, with 
sentiments of high respect aud at- 
tacoment, 

*¢ Dear Sir, your most obedient, 

‘¢ And most humble servant, 


* THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 
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The following is the testimony 
of General Gibson, referred to in 
tae \ preceding letter ;— 

“* Allegheny County, . 
“ State of Pe vasyluania. :” 

“ Before me the subscriber, a 
justice of the peace in and for said 
county, personally appeared Join 
Gibson, Esq. an associate Judge 
of same county, who, being duly 
sworn, deposeth and saith, that he 
traded with the Shawnese and other 
tribes of [indians then settled on the 
Siota, inthe year 1773, - in the 
beginning ot the year 1774, and 
that in the month of Aprit of the 
same year, he left the same Indian 
towns, and came to this place, in 
order to procure some goods and 
provisions; that he remained here 
only a few days, and then set out, 
in company witha certain Alexan- 
der Blaine and Mr. Elliot, by water, 
to return to the towns on Siota; and 
that one evening as they were drift- 
ing in their canoes near the Long 
Reach on the Ohio, they were hail- 
ed by a number of white men on 
the south-west shore, who request- 
ed them to put ashore, as they had 
disagreeable news to inform them 
of; that we then landed ow shore, 
and found amongst the party a 
Major Angus M‘Donald, from 
West Chester, a Doctor Woods, 
from same place, and a party, as 
they said, of one hundred and fifty 
men. We then asked the news. 
They informed us that some ot the 
party who had been taking up, and 
improving lands near the “Big Kan- 
hawa river, had seen another party 
of white men, who informed them 
that they and some others had fell 
in with a party of Shawnese, who 
had been hunting on the south- 
west side of the Ohio; that they 
had killed the whole of the Indian 
party, and that the others had 
gone across the country to Cheat 
river with the horses and plunder, 
the consequence of which they ap- 
prehended .woyld be an Indian 





war, and that they were flying away. 
On making inguiry of them when 
this murder should have happened, 
we found that it must have eae 
some considerable time betore we 
lett the Indian towns, and that 
there was not the smallest founda- 
tion for the report, as there was 
not a single man of the Shawnese, 
but what returned from hunting 
long belore this suauld have hap- 
pened, 

*“ Wethen informed them that 
if they would agree to remain at 
the place we then were, one of us 
would go to Hock Hocking river 
with some of their party, where 
we should find some of our 


people making canoes, and that if 


we did not fad them there, we 
might conclude that every thing 
was not right. Doctor Woods and 
another person then proposed go; 
ing with me; the rest of the party 
seemed to agree, but said they 
would send and consult Captain 
Cresap, who was about two miles 
from that place. They sent off for 
him, ard during the greatest part 
of the night they behaved in the 
most disorderly manner, threatening 
to kill us, and saying, the damned 
traders were worse than the Indians, 
and ought to be killed. In the 
morning Captain Michael Cresap 
came tothecamp. I then gave him 
the information as above related. 
They then met in Council, and, 
afteran hour or more, Captain Cre; 
sayy returned to me, and informed 
that he could not prevail on them 
to adopt the proposal I had made 
to them; that as he had a great re- 
gard for Captain R. Callender, 

brother-in-law of mine, with whom 
I was conneéted in trade, he ad- 
vised me by no means to think of 
proceeding avy further, as he was 
convinced the present party would 
fall on and kill every Indian they 
met on the river; that for his part 
he should not continue with them, 
but go right across the country tq 
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Red Stone, to’avoid the conse- 
quences. “That we e then proceed- 
ed to Hocking, and went up the 
same to the canoe place, where we 
found our people at work; and, 
after some days, we proceeded to 
the towns on Siota by land. On 
our arrival there, we heard of the 
different murders committed by the 
party on their way up the Ohio. 
his Deponent ‘further saith, 
that in the year 1774, he accom- 
panied Lord Dunmore on the ex- 
pedition against the Suawnese and 
other Indians on the Siota; that on 
their arrival within fificen miles of 
the tow ns, they were met by s flag, 
and a white man of the name of 
Elliot, who informed Lord Dun- 
more that the Chiefs of the Shawnese 
had sent to request his Lordship to 
halt his army, and send in some 
person who understood their lan- 
guage; that this Deponent, at the 
request of Lord Dunmore, and the 
whole of the officers with him, 
went in; that on his arrival at the 
towns, Logan, the Indian, came 
to where this Deponent was sitting 
with the Corn-Stalk, and the other 
Chiefs of the Shawnese, and asked 
him to walk out with him; that 
they went into a copse of wood, 
where they sat down, when Logan, 
after shedding abundance of tears, 
delivered to him the speech, nearly 
as related by Mr. Jefferson in his 
Notes on the State of Virginia ; that 
he, the Deponent, told him then, 
that it was not Col. Cresap who 
had murdered his relations; and 
that although his son, Captain Mi- 
chael Cresap, was with the party 
who killed a Shawnese Chief and 
other Indians, yet he was not pre- 
sent when his relations were kiiled 
at Barker’s, near the mouth of 
Yellow Creek, on the Ohio; that 
this Deponent, on his return to 
camp, delivered the speech to Lord 
Dunmore; and that the murders 
perpetrated as above, were consi- 
dered as ultimately the cause of 
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the war of 1774, commonly called 
Cresap’s war. : 
*“ JOHN GIBSON. 
“ Scvorn and subscribed the 4th April, 
1800, at Pitisburgh, before me, 


« JER. BARKER.” 


After a number of other letters 
and affidavits, from different per- 
sons, Mr. J. concludes his remarks 
on the mass of testimony adduced, 
with the following paragraphs:— 

** Of the genuineness of that 
speech, nothing need be said. It 
was known to the camp where it 
was delivered; it was given out by 
Lord Dunmore and his officers; it 
ran through the public papers of 
these States ; was rehearsed as an 
exercise at ‘schools ; published in 

the papers and periodical works of 
Europe; and allthis, a dozen vears 
before it was copied into the Notes 
on Virginia. In fine, General 
Gibson concludes the question for- 
ever, by declaring that he received 
it from Logan’s hand; delivered it 
to Lord Dunmore; translated it 
for him, and that the copy in the 
Notes on Virginia, is a faithful 
copy. 

‘** The popular account of these 
transaétions, as stated in the Notes 
on Virginia, appears, on collect- 
ing exact information, imperfect 
and erroueous in its details. It 
was the belief of the day; but how 
far its errors were to the prejudice 
of Cresap, the reader will now 

judge. That he, and those under 
him, murdered two Indians above 
Wheeling; that they murdered a 
larger number at Grave Creek, 
among whom were a part of the 
family and relations of Logan, can- 
not be questioned; and as little, 
that this led to the massacre of the 
rest of the family at Yellow Creek. 
Logan imputed the whole to Cre- 
sap, In his war-note, and peace- 
speech; the Indians generally im- 
puted it to Cresap; Lord Dunmore 
and his officers imputed it to Cre~ 
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sap; the country with one accord 
imputed it to him; and, whether 
he were innocent, let the universal 
verdiét now declare.”’ 

We conclude our remarks on 
this pamphlet by observing, that the 
speech, the authenticity ot which it 
is intended to establish, is, indeed, 
a most wonderful specimen of sim- 
ple, unaffected eloquence. And to 

establish the fact, that it really came 
‘roe a savage, is a point, in our 
opinion, so interesting, that it was 
abundantly worth the pains taken 
to colleét and publish this mass of 
testimony, independent of the proof 
which is thereby furnished of Mr. 
J.’s integrity in the affair. 


mc API 


Art. IV. 


Pocms, by Sarruel Low. Jn two vo- 
lumes. 12m0. VWol.\. fp. 147. 
New-York. T. & J. Swords. 
1800, 

HAT author is much to be 
envied who not only derives 
self-gratification from the exercise 
of his pen in the recesses of study, 
but enjoys the sweet satisfaction of 
hearing hundreds acknowle edge, that 
they have received pleasure and 
instruction from the composi- 
tions of his genius. But it seems 
there are some writers so careless, 
or rather so diffident of acquiring 
literary renown, that they are con- 
tented with the retired and sponta- 
neous exercise of their faculties, 
without exposing themselves to the 

Inquisition of criticism, by coming 

forward as candidates for public ap-~ 

plause: and that man may surely be 
deemed fortunate, who possesses the 
art of amusing his leisure with the 

elegant occupations of taste and li- 

terature, without toiling to promote 

the entertainment of others. The 
author of the work before us appears 
to have been a charaé¢ter of the last 
description, for he tells us in his 
preface, that he wrote for his own 
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amusement and improvement;— 
but his friends, it seems, requested 
a publication; and thus a volume 
(the prelude of a second) comes 
jorth to invite the public regard, 
and to solicit a station on the shelf 
of the Muses. He did not, perhaps, 
recollect, that good friends may 
sometimes be bad critics, or that 
complaisance may yield approba- 
tion, while taste and juc igment are 
silently entering a protest against 
he claim. 

As the Poems appear to be no- 
thing more than occasional effu- 
sions, relating principally to loca! 
incidents, and personal circumstan- 
ces of the author, they can scarcely 
be consider as fit subje éts of sepa- 
rate and regular criticism. Froma 
eeneral survey of the style. and 
structure of the verse, we can very 
readily decide on his pretensions tu 
poetical merit, and unless a nicer 
scrutiny leads us to the discovery of 
some beauties that have not yet dis- 
closed themselves, we may venture 
to predict that Mr. L.’s book will 


not 


“ Laft eternal, thro’ the length of days.” 


General terms of disapprobation 
may not, however, be considered 
by all as decisive of the charaéter of 
the work; and they whose partia My 
ty or courtesy may incline them to 
praise, will require some striking 
instances of poetical deficiency be- 
fore they consent to be persuaded 
that the author is not one of the in- 
spired. 

It was the observation of the poet 
Simonides, that ** Poetry is a speak- 
ing picture, and painting mute poe- 
try.” Our author, we presume, 
was no stranger to this idea—his 
pictures, however, are not always 
eloquent, and they sometimes speak 
without melody of voice, or ele- 
gance of diétion. ‘Thus, in repre- 
senting the rise of our seminaries, 
and the literary advancement of our 
youth, 
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* Ancther theme I now attempt to fing, 

And try to ftretch a more advent’rous 
wing; , 

Our intellectual progrefs claims my lay, 

To fing the growth of Science I affay; 

Whofe fruits, dele&able to mental tafte, 

Now blefs thefe regions, late a favage 
watte; 

For, lo! where thorns and thiftles lately 
grew, 

A thoufand feminaries rife to view; 

And as the number grows, tranfporting 
truth! 

In literary fame advance our youth.” 


A thousand seminaries springing 
up at once, and usurping the terri- 
tory of the thorns and thistles, may, 
in the conception of some, be very 
beautiful and picturesque. Such, 
probably, will feel equal admiration 
at the following picture— 


“ Hufh’d be the din of arms, 

Henceforth the olive’s charms 
Shall war preclude ; 

Thefe foores a head fhall own, 

Unfully’d by a throne, 

Our much lov’d WasHiNGTON; 
The great, the good!” 


Every poet well knows how hard 
it is to climb up the hill of Subli- 
mity, and how liable are the most 
cautious to tumble backwards, like 
the rock of Sisyphus, into that great 
guiph called the Bathos. ‘Fhe last 
line in the following quotation evin- 
ces that our bard was not proof 
against the common disaster. 


“ Death ftalks infatiate, thund’ring can- 
non roar, 

And loud re-bellow from the diftant 
fhore : 

Each lab’ring fhip the dire concuflion 
feels, 

With death-fraught balls her hull con- 
vulfive reels: 

Beneath the mighty fhock old Ocean 
fhakes, 

And Neptune wonders what fuch uproar 


makes $” 


The introduction of the spirit of 
Washington into heaven, and its 
coming up to its Maker and mak- 
ing a bow, is neither awfully grand, 
nor elegantly little. 
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“ The heavenly minftrels loud hofannas 
fing, 

And his pure fpirit to its Maker bring; 

In God’s effulgent prefence, lo! he bows; 

A crown of well-earn’d glory decks his 
brows!” 


The extent of Milton’s ken is 
thus described; and surely the dig- 
nity of the style is not below the 
elevation of the idea. 


‘** From heav’n to Tartarus profound, 
Could compafs vaft creation round: 
Eternity, infinitude, 

With more than mortal eyes he view’d 3 
Or faw as clear as mortal cou’d.” 


Tt seems to be the prerogative of 
the poet to levy contributions on all 
the departments of creation. His 
despotic fancy exaéts obedience 
even from the elements; he imparts 
to them his joys and his sorrows, 
commands their sympathy, and 
makes them ‘ pipe whatever tune 
he pleases.’”?” When death robs him 
of his friend, he prescribes a gene- 
ral mourning through all the realins 
of nature: the face of heaven is 
overspread with gloom, and all the 
flowers of the field droop with des- 
pondence; he imposes silence on 
the merry songsters of the grove, 
and allows none to Speak save faith- 
ful Echo, whose airy voice grows 
hoarse with repetition of his plaints. 

Our author, not forgetful of his 
privilege, has taken occasion to ex- 
ercise his authority with a pretty 
high hand. Hark! how uature 
sighs, and the winds groan under 
the tyranny of his iniagination: 


“ Nature, convuls’d with fympathetie 
throes, 

Sighs fad refponfes to the Mufe’s moan; 

And the loud ftorm expreffes as it blows, 

In difmal ftrains—the Mufe’s friend is 
gone !” 


Of his talent at Elegiac compo- 
sition we give a specimen: 
« Firft thou, the inftructor of thofe 
Whom nature hath giv’n me to raife, 


A life of much value didit clofe, 
Its value tranfcends my weak praife,” 
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% Oh! let me not, impious, repine, 
That now fewer friends are my lot; 
But fee the hand equally thine, 
Which fpar’d my coipanions or not!” 

His lines addressed to Kotzebue 
exhibit a just portrait of that author, 

and convey remarks that b bespeak a 
good portion of taste and discrimi- 
nation in Mr. L. as an admirer of 
the drama. Waien vie wed, hows 
ever, in a poetical light, we do not 
perceive those e delicate touches, and 
vivid tints, that we expect of him 
who ventures to handle the pencil 
of the Muses. We are not thrown 
into surprise by the richness of ima- 
gery, nor captivated by the beauty 
of expression. OF a great part of 
this address, we may remark, i in the 
language of Dr. Johnson, “ it 1s so 
much like prose, that we scorn it 
for pretending to be verse.” 

If there are any passages in this 
book of Poems entitled to positive 
commendation, we imagine the fol- 
lowing lines will have the fairest 
claim to selection: 

Great is the power of Mem’ry’s magie 
{pell ; 

T love of long departed joys to tell: 

When thy ftrong arm, oh Health! the 
{tripling brac’d, 

And ev’ry limb with pliant action grac’d, 

Oft have I clim’d the mountain’s giddy 
height, 

And, eagle-ey’d, beheld thy vifage bright; 

Thine energies before me went, 

And made me mock the perilous afcent: 
Swift as the rein- deer was my flight. 
Sublimely bending o’er the craggy brink, 
Thy power forbad th’ advent’rous youth 


to fhrink, 

Prompting to deeds of valour and of 
might: 

Upborne by thee, he gain’d yon lofty 
brow ;— 


Thro” Mem’ry’s 
thee now; 

I know thy fteady, firm, majeftic gait; 

I fee the mountain nymphs around thee 
wait; 

¥ fee thy hib’ral hand among them drop 

Its choiceft gifts, and now I hear them 

* hail 
Thee patron of the foreft and the vale; 
But chief, thee, Goddels of the mountain 


(°? 


top! 


prifm I there behold 


We will not deny that Mr. 'L. 
possesses some powers of fancy, 
and discovers, in several instances, 
a faculty for poetical embellishment. 
Fis compositions might appear to 
some advantage in the Poet’s corner 
of a gazette, or acquire popularity 
by choosing for their vehicle a pam- 
phlet or hand-bill. But when they 

embody themselves in volumes, and 
march to our libraries, zo ** rank and 
size,’ to use a military phrase, with 
Gray, Goldsmith, and Campbell, 
they then become the subjeéts of 
rigid inspection, and must not pass, 
unless they display the vigour of 
genius, united with the correctness 
of poetic discipline. 

Tn an extensive poem, either of 
the epic or didaétic kind, slight de- 
fects may be compensated by the 
prevalence of superior beauties. 
Genius diffuses a splendor that ren- 
ders us almost regardless,. if not in- 
sensible, of incidental blemishes, 
But in short occasional composi- 
tions, like those of the present vo- 
lume, we expect almost uniformity 
of excellence; at all events, neat- 
ness and elegance are indispensible: 
destitute of these qualities, they will 
never be favoured with a second 
perusal. Some of the pieces are 
correét, without point or strength; 
but none of them conspicuous * for 
originality of idea, beauty of simile, 
ingenuity of description, or harmo- 
ny of verse. In their greatest efforts 
they hardly show themselves above 
the level of mediocrity; and it has 
been declared by the bard of Venu- 
sia, that 
——“ Mediocribus effe poetis, 

Nou homines, non Di, non conceffere columna.” 


i 
Art. V. 


A Discourse on the death of General 
W asHINGTON, late President of 
the United States: Delivered om 
the 22d day of February, 18Q0, i” 
the Church in Williamsburg. By 
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James Madison, D. D. Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Virginia, and President of Wil- 
liam and Mary C - ge. Therd 

edition—correcled. Svo. ff. ‘44. 
Printed in New- York. by V.&S f. 

Swords, for W. Prichard, Rich- 

mond. 1800. 


Have fought a good fight, [ 
have finished my course,” (2 
Tim. iv. 7.) is the text prefixed to 
this discourse. After some very 


. pertinent and judicious observations 


on the interesting spectacle of pub- 
lic mourning for the death of Wash- 
ington, and the presage of future 
virtue and patriotism, which 
spirit of national gratitude and ad- 
miration for his eminent talents and 
services affords, Dr. M. proceeds to 
consider the character of the illus- 
trious deceased in three points of 
view—as a military commander— 
as the first civil magistrate—and as 
@ private citizen. 

Of the early exercises and prepa- 
ration of Washington for the great 
part which he afterwards perform- 
ed, Dr. M. thus speaks: 

“ The fatal battle in which Brad- 
dock fell was only the prelude to 
those torrents of blood, which flow- 
ed from the contest of two vast but 
rival powers. Washington, now 
commander of all the forces raised 
in Virginia, continued the career of 
military glory, which he had so hap- 
pily commenced, until his constitu- 
fion, naturally strong and robust, 
became debilitated, by incessant fa- 
tigue, and the unusual hardship to 
which he was exposed. He was 
thus compelled to retire from the 
service of hiscountry, attended with 
the sincere regret of all his compa- 

nions in arms. But this retirement 
was only a preparation for the au- 
gust theatre upon which he was af- 
terwards toappear. It would be de- 
lightful could we attend him in this 
retirement—could we here trace out 
the steps which his philosophic 
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mind pursued in the acquisition 6f 
Hitherto Tu- 
renne, Marlborough, and Eugene, 
had been his preceptors. I know 
with what ardency, in the early 
stage of his life, he followed them 
through every campaign, retraced 
their battles, and thus served under 
those illustrious men. Washington 
has often been supposed to have 
made a Camillus, a Fabius, or an 
Emilius, his prototype. I believe 
that he was himself destined to bea 
high example to mankind, and that 
the native strength of his own mind 
soared above imitation; but still it 
is probable, that his knowledge in 
tactics was greatly perfected during 
this period of retirement, by cul- 
tivating an acquaintance with the 
most distinguished commanders of 
ancient and modern times. Nor 
can it be doubted, that pofitics, the 
true principles of all lawful govern- 
ments, and especially the rights and 
interests of America, often occupl- 
ed his active and penetrating mind. 
No one had a firmer hold of the 
chain of causes and effeéts. Noone 
saw with more clearness the asto- 
nishing progress of America, in po- 
pulation and in wealth, or better 
knew how to estimate the operating 
causes. Perhaps his eagle-eye saw, 
that this vast continent could not long 
revolve round a small shot in the ocean. 
But, whatever may have been the 
presentiment of his mind, it is cer- 
tain that in this retirement he cul- 
tivated all those social virtues which 
attach man to man, and faithfully 
discharged those duties which a 
gong citizen ewes to his country; 
nor is it less certain, that he conti- 
nued, without interruption, the ac- 
tive friend of religion, and at no 
time forgetful of his God.” 

Dr. M. presents, in a rapid and 
eloquent narrative, the principal 
events of the war in which the 
American hero appeared with so 
much glory and success. These 
events are familiar to our readers— 
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but some circumstances, which re- 
late to the last great atchicvement of 
the army, give additional lustre to 
the character of Washington. 

*¢ That last scene was reserved 
for Virginia. Her favourite son 
was destined, in her bosom, to re- 
ceive the reward of all his toils, and 
to finish, ia her sight, his career of 
military glory. I will not open 
wounds wnich are but just healed ; 
I wii vot awake the feelings of the 
fricua, the orphan, or the parent; 
noi will T cail to mind the accu- 
mulated distress which mourned 
throughout this land. Suthce it to 
say, that ad superior and a gallant 
toe, the conqueror of India, spread 
terror and desolation on every side. 
Was! ineton saw the decisive mo- 
ment; he saw that Providence had, 
at length, presented the opportunity 
of closi: ng the suiterings of his coun- 
try. With a decision, a profound- 
ness of judgment, which astonishes, 
he projected, and formed, with his 
brave and generous allies, a plan 
apparently the most difficult 1n its 
éxccution, and which, to common 
apprehension, would have indicated 
only the fecbleness of vanity and 
folly. A powerful enemy in New- 
York was to be kept in a state of 
alarm for his safety; allied troops 
were to be assembled at the same 
moment, not only from a distant 
quarter on the Continent, bur from 
Islands still more remote; a fleet, 
which gallantry aided in the great 
design, was to second every move- 
ment, and to assume its place at the 
appointed time; his own troops, by 
rapid marches, were to ensure their 
arrival at the period affixed; the mi- 
litia of Virginia, provisions of all 
kinds, were to be colleéted. How 
many powers were here to be com- 
bined! What dithculty in their ar- 
rangement! W hat pr udence in ad- 
justing means so discordant! What 
secrecy in the execution! The mind 
of ov ashinigton was superior toevery 


dificulty. The hostile army beheld 
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themselves surrounded by a force, 
which ensured their captivity be- 
fore they suspected the design. 
Nothing more clearly evinces the 
streneth of mind which this extra- 
ordinary man possessed, than the 
sure calculation which he had made 
of the result of all his measures, and 
also of the consequences which 
would attend the success of this 
bold but well-concerted enterprise. 
Weak minds, ever vacillating, find 
their emblem in the aspin’s leaf. 
They have no centre of repose. 
That of Washington was selt-pois- 
ed; it felt its own weight, and rested 
upon its own determinations. The 
Admiral of the allied forces hesitated 
whether he should keep the station 
assigned to him. America should 
often review the letter which Wash- 
ington wrote to him from this city. 
Hear it, fellow-citizens:—* I am 
unable to describe the painful anx- 
ety under which I have laboured 
since the reception of your letter. 
It obliges me warm/y to urge a per- 
severance in the plan agreed upon. 
The attempt upon York, under the 
protection of your shipping, is as 
certain of success as asuperior force, 
and a superiority of measures, can 
render any military operation. The 
capture of the British army is a 
matter so important in itself, and 
in its consequences, that it must great- 
ly tend to put an end to the war.’ 
—After pointing out the certain 
and fatal event which would fol- 
low the removal of the allied fleet, 
he adds, ¢ I earnestly beg your 
Excellency to consider, that, if by 
moving your fleet from the situa- 
tion agreed upon, we lose the pre- 
sent opportunity, we shall never 
hereafter have it in our power to 
strike so decisive a blow, and the pe- 
riod of an honourable peace will be 
farther distant than ever.’ He then 
assures the Admiral, that he had 
nothing to fear from the fleet of the 
enemy, however superior, station- 
ed as he was; and then conclucey 
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‘ I am to press your Excellency to 
persevere in the scheme so happily 
concerted between us.’—This let- 
ter was the anchor of victory. 
Washington, with his brave allies, 
advanced to York. They came, 
they saw, they conquered!” 

The character of Washington, as 
a statesman and civil magistrate, is, 
in the opinion of Dr. M. no less de- 
serving of our admiration than that 
which belongs to him as a com- 
mander of armies. His system of 
national policy, and the means of 
securing our national happiness and 
prosperity, which he recommended 
and pursued, receives high and 
merited commendation. 

“¢ Was, then, Washington exempt 
fromerror? This,” says Dr. M. “I 
do not say. He wasa man; and, con- 
sequently, had the infirmities of 
man. Butthis Ido believe, and think 
the whole tenor of his life justifies 
the belief—that, if he did err, his 
errors were never intentional. Hu- 
man wisdom and human virtue 
claim no higher prerogative. To 
heaven only infallibility belongs. 
But though Washington may have 
erred, he had the merit of extraét- 
ing glory even from his errors.” 

As a patriotic citizen, and in the 
shade of retirement, he is thus de- 
scribed by this eulogist: 

** Humane, charitable, wise and 
just, in every situation, he was al- 
ways consistent, always equal to 
himself, always evincing that rec- 
titude of conduét was his sovereign 
good. The poor found, in him, 
a guardian; genius a patron; the 
honest and the meritorious a friend; 
the dissolute, the impious, and the 
profane, always an enemy. Sin- 
cerely religious, his attendance upon 
the service of his God was the dic- 
tate of real piety. Such his modesty, 
that whilst he was the admiration of 
all, he alone, like Moses, descended 
Srom the mount, seemed ignorant of the 
light which shone around him. Such 
his prudence, that not a word, not 
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an action escaped him, which would 
not admit of a rational justification. 
This singular charaéter of reason 
accompanied him through life. Yes, 
brethren, it was in Washington 
that those four cardinal virtues, 
justice, prudence, temperance and 
fortitude, formed an union so rare 
and socomplete. To these virtues 
was added an understanding the 
most clear and extensive. His va- 
rious official communications, his 
addresses to his countrymen, his 
answers to the innumerable con- 
gratulations which he received, all 
of which are sufficient to form 
volumes; whatever came from his 
pen, whilst it was always distin- 
guished by a style the most perspi- 
cuous, the most strong and manly, 
evinced, at the same time, a vast 
mind, a superior intellect, which 
could grasp every thing, and which 
laboured incessantly to promote 
public and private felicity.” 

Of the style of this discourse the 
reader will be enabled to judge from 
the extraéts we have made. Its 
structure and arrangement are skil- 
ful and judicious, and the senti- 
ments it contains such as will find 
an advocate in the bosom of every 
American. 

The eloquence of Dr. M. is easy, 
animated, and flowing.—Often fi- 
gurative and impassioned, he may 
be thought, by the cool observer, 
in a few instances, to transcend the 
bounds of metaphorical propriety. 

His performance will, doubtless, 
be ranked among the few which 
merit to be preserved, as having 
done honour to the memory of the 
creat patriot of America. 


a 


Art. VI. 


Report of the trial of Levi Weeks, on 
an indidiment for the murder of Gu- 
lielma Sands, on Monday, March 
31, and Tuesday, April 1, 1800. 
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62 Remarks on the Climate of North-America. 


Laken in short-hand by the Clerk of 


the Court. 8vo. ff. 98. New- 
York. J. Furman. 1800. 


Irt Le need be said of this per- 
formance, besides announc- 
lug it. Oj the nature of the evi- 
dence, and the propriety of the ver- 
dict of the jury, we must not as- 
sume the province of judging. The 
fidelity of this narrative can be fully 
known to, and nicely estimated only 
by those who were present, and at- 
tentive to the trial. To us, as far 
as we can judge, it seems to be ac- 
curately taken. 

Performances of this kind are of 
great value to those who delight to 
survey or to depict the genuine face 
of human affairs, and the scenery 
of humble and domestic life. Their 
importance is, perhaps, enhanced, 
in our own country, by their rari- 
ty; and this importance will be still 
greater if this trial should prove, as 
is predicted by some warm adimirers 
of the reformed system of punish- 


ment, the last that shall take place, 
for a capital offence, in the State of 
New-York. 

Many will scarcely flatter them- 
selves that its non- -occurrence, in 
future, will flow from the purity of 
our manners. The best foundation 
will be, the persuasion that man- 
kind will come shortly to discover 
that murder does not deserve a ca- 
pital pu nishment any more than 

other crimes. 


em 


Arr. VII. 
Report of the trial of Richard D. 


Croucher, on an indi&ment for a 
va/ie,on Margaretta Miller, Fuly8, 
1800. Taken in short-hand. Svo. 
ff. 28. New-York. G. Forman. 
1800. 


HE above remarks are nearly 

as applicable to this as to the 

foregoing publication. The subje& 

is a shocking one, and we were 
glad to get through the story. 
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Remarks on various Causes which 
seem to affec? the Climate of North- 
America, in those level Countries 
avhich are less influenced by Frost 
than the more Mountainous farts; 


by Col. Tatham. 


N the first part of these remarks 

(inserted in the last month’s Ma- 
gazine), 1 have endeavoured to take 
a view of such phenomena of frost 
as occurred to me in North-Aime- 
rica, in hopes to obtain some de- 
gree of information concerning the 
means whereby it may be supposed 
to influence the climate of that con- 
tinent: I did not deem it pertinent 
to involve wholly the cause of agri- 
culture, by considering, in the same 
paper, what various eifects are 





produced by frost, which have a 
tendency to ai neliorate the soil. 

It seems proper to notice other, 
and various causes which seem to 
affeét the climate of the low and 
level countries in the southern parts 
of the United States; and which 
have a tendency to enervate the 
human frame, and to sap the con- 
stitution of man. Indeed, in the 
latter view, it is somewhat requisite 
to distinguish the adsolute effects 
which govern the climate, trom the 
relative effels of our own impru- 
dence; for we frequently ascribe 
evils to climate which are imper- 
ceptible to others, because the im- 
putation affords a kind of apology 
for the pleasure which we take ia 
deceiving ourselves, 
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Taking thus a double view of the 
subje@t, we may class the causes 
which influence the climate, and 
which concern the health of man, 
under the terms absolute and rela- 
tive. 

In considering the local and per- 
manent causes, which I conceive 
to be the chief agents which govern 
the climate, I venture to rank the 
following under the head of 


Absolute causes which affe& the Cli- 


mate. 


1. An extensive scope of level 
country which is subjected to the 
vehement heat of the sun, in con- 
sequence ofa fairand open southern 
exposure; which is sheltered by an 
immense chain of mountains on 
the north-west, by means whereof 
it is prevented from enjoying those 
cool and purifying winds which 
are appropriate to higher regions 
on the one hand; while the course 
of the sea-breezes is intercepted on 
the other by the elevated part of 
the country, on which account such 
winds become faint and exhaust- 
ed, before any considerable rarefac- 
tion of the atmosphere is produced. 

2. The powerful influence of 
the sun, reflected vehemently by a 
sandy soil, which prevails through- 
out the greater proportion of the 
level countries. 

3. A great extent of low and 
swampy country, retaining much 
stagnant water, from whence nox- 
ious vapours are continually exhal- 
ed by the rays of the sun; to whcih 
cause we may chiefly ascribe the 
principal intermittents, tertian, and 
epidemic disorders, with which 
the inhabitants are afiliéted. 

4. The hot and disagreeable 
efluvia which are emitted by nox- 
ious trees and weeds; and which 
exhale more universally from the 
abundant mass of decaying leaves 
and vegetables, during the season of 
autumn. 
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Such appear to me to be the 
most powertul of seif-acting causes, 
which may be properly said to af- 
fect the climate; it follows, to view 
the distinétion which I have drawa 
under the head of 


Relative causes which affe? the 
health of man. 


t. An inordinate use of impure 
water, often charged with earth 
particles, animalcula both living 
and dead, noxious vegetable sub- 
stances, mineral and poisonous ime- 
pregnations, &c. 

2. A too frequent and mistaken 
use of ardent spirits, both import- 
ed and home-distilled; and a negs 
leé&t to promote that more nourish- 
ing beverage which is to be found 
in malt and fermented liquors, 
which prome so beneficial to the 
health of Europeans, and which 
every part of America has a capa- 
city to produce at certain seasons. 

3. An incautious ¢xposure to 
alternate heats and colds, wet and 
dry, dews, &c. 

4. The attraétion of the leaves, 
which are said, in wood-land parts, 
to injure the human colour; and 
which as reasonably may be sup- 
posed to inhale the animal juices. 

5. The customary diet of salted 
meat, hot bread, and cold water, 
which is used inordinately in every 
possible state of the blood. 

6. A common residence in their 
weather-boarded and single-built 
houses, exposed as much as possi- 
ble to the heat of the sun. 

It will be recolleéted that, in my 
first number on this subject, I have 
hinted at our mistaken habit of sub- 
scribing to the limited principles 
laid down by early discoverers, 
who have adopted an uniform 
mode of judging the American cli- 
mates by the degrees of latitude in 
which places are respectively situ- 
ated; without regard to the regula- 
tions of altitude, or the more mo- 
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dern observations of those who have 
become intimately acquainted with 
the interior position of the land. I 
flatter myself that new ideas will 
from hence arise, and that we shal 
be enabled, by inquiry, to give a 
due weight to certain absolute 
agents, whose co-operation adds an 
inherent quality or two which it is 
impossible to disengage, until the 
whole country becomes improved 
by amore adult state of cultivation. 

To understand this topic more 
clearly, it will be found convenient 
to analize the topography which 
concerns it; for, although naviga- 
tors and historians have informed 
us that the more northern latitudes 
of the American coast afford the 
most agreeable climate, and that 
such as is most suitable to European 
constitutions, yet they have left us 
much to learn in respect to the 
multitude of principles which com- 
bine in the composition of sucha 
climate; and have given us no clue 
to decide whether a climate of equal 
salubritvy does not exist in the more 
elevated regions of a southern lati- 
tude. Now, whosoever casts his 
eye upon a tolerable map of the 
American continent, will readily 
perceive certain circumstances in 
the interior of the country which 
cannot fail to give a salubrious air 
to the eastern States, if the philoso- 
phical principles which I have here- 
tofore adduced are to be depended 
upon: tie coasts of the continent, 
for instance, from the mouth of the 
river St. Lawrence to Sandy-Hook, 
southwardiy, are respectively near 
to high land, and at no great dis- 
tance from the main ridge of di- 
viding mountains which separate 
the streams of the Atlantic Ocean 
from the waters of the river St. 
Lawrence: this grand sewer of the 
whole Canadian countries, again, Is 
still nearer to these dividing moun- 
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tains; and Lake Erie (which is the 
lowest water of the upper country} 
cannot be much less than three hun- 
dred feet perpendicular above the 
level of Lake Ontario, which is at 
the very head of the great river St. 
Lawrence. Hence it is exceeding- 
ly clear to me, that nothing impedes 
the free circulation of the winds, 
nor the aétion of cold, in the pu- 
rification of the atmosphere. 

But when we take our departure, 
southwardly, from the highlands of 
Neversink, and those of Straten- 
Island, we bid adieu to an elevated 
country, and pursue a level coast 
from hence to the gulf of Mexico; 
for the entrance to New-York is 
the last southern latitude where the 
high lands approach the sea; and 
from hence they take a south-wes- 
tern direction, in broken hills and 
continued high chains, until they 
join the Allegheny and Appalaches, 
and terminate among the sources 
of the Tombigbe and Alabama 
rivers on the one hand, approacin- 
ing the Mississippi on the other, 
not very far below its confluence 
with the Ohio. 

Now, for the better elucidation. 
of the degrees of climate which pre- 
vail through this vast exteut of level 
country, which is greatly sheltered 
from the dissipating blast by a lofty 
chain of hills, which describe its 
boundary on the one side, while 
the ocean adjusts its limits upon 
the opposite extreme, I will endea- 
vour to give a scale of distances, as 
nearly as my recollection of the 
premises will permit me to ascertain 
the longitudinal admeasurements 
and direét lines to the sources of 
the respective rivers, and between 
the banks of the ocean and the Jitt/e 
mountains, or first highland coun- 
tries, which these respective lines 
will approach in their transit over 
the level lands. 
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‘yl Table of dire lines, from given points upon the ocean, to the first high 


land intersections; and from the mouths of the chief rivers to their sources in 


the principal mountains. 























> the N —. od caps Miles 
. hak mues he to 
ia Latitude. | to high : high ee 7 namensees 
land lan<d, 

O54 8 , 
Neverfink 40 © 25 fe) miles, High land at fea. 
Cape Henlopeti 38 @ 46 125 . | 100 200 | Up Delaware river. 
Cape Henry 36 O° $7 200 200 250 | Up James river. 
Albemarle Sound 36 Oo © 200 200 230 | Up Roanoak river, 
Cape Hatteras 35 7 §0 300 150 | Hills. | Up Neuferiver, 
Cape Fear river 34.0 O 300° | 200 250 | Up Cape Fear river. 





From the latitude of Cape Fear 
to the southward, the country falls 
off still moré level, and the lines of 
latitude nearly miss the highlands 
(a degree or two excepted); but in 
respect to the width of the level 
country, a line drawn from the 
mouths of the several principal 
rivers to their sources, may be 
computed at about the following 
distances, viz. 

From the mouth of Pee Dee 
fiver to its source, 200 miles.— 
From the mouth of Santee river to 
its source, 200.—From the mouth 
of Savannah river to its source, 200. 
—From the mouth of Alatamzh 
river to its source, 250.—From 
the mouth of (in the gulf of Mexi- 
co) Appalachicola river to its 
source, 300.—From the mouth of 
(in the gulf of Mexico) Alabama 
river to its source, 300.—From the 
mouth of (in the gulf of Mexico) 
Mississippi river, follgwing its ge- 
neral course to the falls, say 1000. 
Ditto to its source, say 1500. 

The greatest part of all these re- 
spective distances may be classed as 
level country; and much contained 
in it (without estimating the penin- 
sula of East-Florida, which covers 
six degrees of latitude, from 25 to 
31 inclusive), is interspersed with 
morasses, swamps, and lagoons, re- 
taining many stagnant waters. 

{t will be hence perceived among 
the absolute causes which may be 
supposed to influence a climate, 


Vor. III. No.1, I 


that in such a vast scope of low- 
sitdated country as I have describ- 


ed, it is not easy for axy wind to ' 


make so permanent an impression 
as would be demanded for a com- 
plete purification of the atmosphere ; 
for when a sea-breeze blows, it 
meets the resistance of the solid 
mass of the mountains; and must 
become exhausted for want of suffi- 
cient vacuum (if I may so term it) 
to increase its velocity; as would 
happen in crossing an island; and 
if the more elevated north-west 
wind blows; it must either pass 
over in too high an altitude to dispel 
the noxious vapours, or become ex- 
vended in the heated atmosphere at 
so great a distance from the summit 
of frigidity, which is described in 
my former essay. 

J apprehend the powerful influ- 
ence of the sun, when reflected ve- 
hemently by the sandy soil, which 


composes the greater proportion of - 


these territories, to be an agent 
which has no small share in the go- 
vernance of the climate. Those 
whose heated blood has been often 
exposed (like mine) to journeys 
through its mid-day splendour, will 
be able to testify what is the proba- 
ble effect by the experience of their 
own sensations. 

When to this effet on the atmos- 
phere we add the pestilential infin- 
ence of noxious vapours, which 
continually arise from those swampy 
parts which are highly loaded with 
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stagnant impurities, I apprehend we 
may find other causes than a mere 
solstitial predominance, unto which 
we may venture to assign the im- 
putation of these unwholesome cli- 
mates: and, when we take into the 
estimate the noxious effluvia which 
must arise from poisonous weeds 
and trees, which doubtless exist 
abundantly amidst such innumera- 
bie variety in these extensive forests, 
and the quantity of vegetable matter 
which undergoes the annual fer- 
mentations of autumn, we shall be 
Jess surprised at the prevalency of 
the ague, and of those periodical 
fevers which make their annual ap- 
pearance with the fall of the leaf, 
and vanish at the presence of frost. 

It is however a great consolation 
to the inhabitants of the southern 
States, that the climate is found to 
improve with the progress of culti- 
vation, and that a capacity for a per- 
feé&t drainage, by an easy system, 
gives an assurance that a purifica- 
tion of the atmosphere will keep 
pace with the axe and plough. 

In: such a country as this, and 
where the middle and upper region 
of what I have termed the level 
country of the southern States, are 
blessed with a mild degree of tem- 
perature, and abundant streams of 
pure water in its natural condition, 
what may not be expected when 
the lower lands become drained, 
and the stagnant ponds are convert- 
ed into verdant meadows? 

Under all these flattering pros- 
pects. is. it not still to be lamented 
that man should remain subjeét to 
cae dasainlde of inattention and 
evil habits; or that relative causes 
should still exist to affect his health, 


and that these should be mistakenl 
ascribed to the banefulness of the 
climate? There is nothing saore 
striking to reflection, than an inat- 
tentive, inordinate use of impure 
water; yet nothing is more gene- 
rally used to allay the thirst of the 
common labourers;* and this often 
in a very heated condition of the 
body. This element may, however, 
be easily cleansed and rendered sa: 
lubrious, if people will but attend 
to it. The Chineset put a small 
piece of alum in the hollow tube of 
a cane, which is perforated with 
several holes; with this instrument 
the muddy water is stirred a few 
minutes, and the earthy particles 
being speedily precipitated, leave 
the water above them pure and 
clear. 

A more effectual method has 


‘lately been invented by Mr. Pea- 


cock, at Guildhall, for purifying 
water by filtration Aer ascensum ; the 
medium made use of is approxi- 
mate to that by which nature ope- 
rates; and the capacity of a machine 
of twenty guineas price, is certified, 
hy a committee of Captains, to 
whom Admiral Sir Peter Parker 
has lately referred the subjeé, to 
have proved capable, upon experi- 
ment, of clarifying. at the rate of 
seven hundred gallons of turbid 
water in twenty-four hours. It is 
to be wished that such an invention 
as this may meet with general no- 
tice; and, particularly, in such cli- 
mates as the one we are describing. 

This inconvenience, however, to 
which the poorer people are often 
necessarily subjected, is no palliative 
for the opposite error, which is too 
frequently committed by those who 


* Drinking cold water imprudently, is often fatal in America: even thofe who 
are feafoned to the country, are frequently, by this means, carried off with a cholera 
morbus ; and the poorer clafs of emigrants, from Ireland and other parts of Europe, 


ate ftill greater fufferers by it. 


In Philadelphia, where the wells are deep and cold, 


and the pumps ftationary along the ftreets, thefe inftances are frequent. In 1794 
I faw feveral die in the ftreets by the pumps; and I have been told, that not lefa 
than fifty fell there, in one hot day, by this imprudence. 

¢ Staunton’s Embafly to China, Vol. ii. p. 63. 
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can better afford a mixture of ardent 
spirits; and who, too often, suffer 
the bewitching habit to precipitate 
them into bilious complaints, which 
are not less fatal than those which 
proceed from the last-mentioned 
impurities; yet each of them falsely 
and equally ascribed to the malig- 
nancy’ of the chmate. 

When it is considered that the 
greater part of the southern States 
are covered with woods, and that, 
in many instances, the tall grass 
and abundant foliage of the bushes 
render these almost impervious, it 
will be easily perceived that they 
afford an ample harbour for the 
dews; and that these, being colleé- 
ed in greater quantities than in the 
open countries of Europe, and be- 
ing retained by the bushes and trees 
in successive heights from the 
ground, and bending the bushes 
over the roads and paths which pass 
from one plantation to another, 
whereby they wet and dragole both 
those on foot and upon horseback, 
whose occasions call them early 
out of doors: and when we subjoin 
the irregular exposures to heat and 
cold, wet and dry, as it may happen, 
to which those whose aétive avoca- 
tions stir them much abroad must 
be continually subjeéted, we shall 
readily conceive a more pernicious 
condition than that to which the 
English farmer is accustomed, and 
may add one more relative cause 
to the impressions of climate. It is 
said further, that the frequent shade 
of the trees, to which the southern 
people are constantly subjeéted in 
passing about, produces a very visi- 
ble alteration in their complexion: 


certain it is, that the inhabitants of 


those latitudes who are thus exposed, 
are of a more pale and delicate 
complexion than those who reside 
more northwardly ; but certain it is, 
also, that the difference is so great 


-between the narrow strip of land 


which is confined between the 
ocean and the river St. Lawrence, 
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and the vast expanse between the 
ocean and the Mississippi, that a 
difference in population and im- 
provement will be easily dccounted 
for: I myself, who have at this day 
as florid a complexion as most na- 
tives of the north of England, al- 
though I have been twenty-five 
years exposed to continual vicissi- 
tudes in that climate, have often 
discovered a wonderful difference 
in my own countenance, while I 
lived in the habits and country 
which I have described. Added 
to these relations, the general mode 
of living is, perhaps, less natural to 
the human constitution, than that 
which is practised in England. The 
planters live generally upon salted 
meat, chiefly bacon, /ot bread, and 
drink much cold spring water? 
those who assume astyle of dissipa- 
tion, make equally dree with ardent 
spirits and Madea wine. The 
national economy would, perhaps, 
find it turn to good account, if 
these fashionable foreign juxuries 
were bartered for home-brewed 
beer, and cyder, with which the 
country abounds; and I am per- 
suaded this alteration would sound 
to the credit of the climate. 

There remains yet one circum- 
stance which has made a very for- 
cible impression upon my mind, Ia 
regard to the imputations against 
the climate, although it seems to 
escape common observation; I mean 
the preference which is given to 
single-built wooden houses; and 
particularly those which are under, 
or do not exceed the pitch of dor- 
mant windows, These houses are 
construétedof weather-board plank, 
or of clap-boards (which area thin 
kind split by malling), and nailed 
upon the outside of the frame, fre- 
quently without any Inner ceiling 
or wainscoating at all; and, when 
the heat of the sun has made a full 
day’s impression upon them, which 
the length of the night is insuffi- 
cient to cool, they become a perfect 
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oven for the purpose of baking 
living animals gradually; and, so 
far as my experience of many rest- 
less years goes, I conceive the 
tossing and tumbling throughout 
the night to be a satisfactory proof, 
that a child who is destined by habit 
to spend his life in a clap-board 
house, begins to die, by inches as it 
were, frona the moment in which 
he is born. 

. On the contrary, [have no doubt 
that life may be greatly prolonged 
in these climates by the adoption 
ot double houses, with thick walls 
of brick or stone, which will thus 
resist the impression of the sun, 
and leave always a cool part to re- 
tire to. I have had a satisfactory 
proof of this fact, by two years resi- 
dence in the building called the 
capitol, at Richmoud in Virginia, 
where I have known the tucrmo- 
meter at one hundred and eight de- 
grees: and, what givesanady antage 
to this kind of building is, that they 
are tree from those damps which 
are experienced in England. 


a 


Account of the Swedish Island of St. 


Bai thol MCW, i the Yi ést- lndies. 


T. Bartholomew is a small is- 
id, belonging to Sweden, in 
the West Indies, lying at a little 
distance trom St. Eustatia and St. 
Christopher. A Swedish writer 
gives the following account of it, 
ina publication enutled, ** 4 Voy- 
ace to the Islands of St. Martin, St. 
Eustatia, and St. Christopher; un- 
dertaken at the expense of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Stockholm.” 
The island of St. Bartholomew 
is about four leagues in length, and 
a league in breadth. Although it 
abounds with mountains, it is en- 
tirely destitute, not only of lakes 
and rivers, but even of springs. 
The inhabitants preserve the rain- 
water in Cisterns; but are neverthe- 
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less obliged to procure water from 
St. Christopher, for which they of- 
ten pay twelve livres per ton. 

The only port in the island, is 
Le Carenage, near which stands 
Gustavia, the sole town in the co- 
lony. This port is situated on the 
western side, and has_ excellent 
moorings. Vessels, indeed, that 
draw more than nine feet, cannot 
enter it; but it will contain a hun- 
dred vessels, an advantage that is 
not to be found either at St. Eusta- 
ia, or St. Christopher. The bay 
of Colomdier is deep enough for 
large ships; but it has no town on 
its banks. Le Carenage had no 
town belonging to it before the 
island was in possession of Swe- 
den. 

The climate is in general healthy; 
but, at certain times of the year, 
the weather is variable. During 
nine months it is very pleasant; 
for, though the sun is burning, 
thc is generally a breeze that cools 
and purines the air, and is extreme- 
ly refreshing. Jt it were not for 
this alrnosi constant breeze, the cli- 
mate would be unhealthy. Hurri- 
canes prevail from the middle of 
July, til the middle of Oétober, 
during which timethe wind changes 
so rapidly as to visit every point of 
the compass within ten or twelve 
minutes. 

The population of the island is 
much increased since it belonged to 
Sweden. At Gustavia are to be 
found Swedes, English, French, 
Danes, Americans, and Jews.— 
With the exception of a very few, 
the planters are French. The food 
of the negroes here is so scanty as, 
in many Cases, to be insufficient for 
nourishment; and their cloathing is 
wretched, indeed it can scarcely be 
called such, leaving the body ex- 
posed to all the evils it can encoun- 
ter from nakedness, and, among the 
rest, to the juice of the mancemillier, 
which corrodes and burns the flesh 


like aqua-fortis, 
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The stature of the inhabitants 
varies according to the different na- 
tions from which they are sprung. 
The natives of the country are strong 
and robust, but more especially the 
men. The women are compara- 
tively slight and feeble, which isthe 
effect of the indolent lives they lead. 
They are never employed in any 
kind of labour, and remain in a 
sitting posture during the greater 
part of the day. If any thing hap- 
pens to fall from their hand, they 
calla slave to take itup; and slaves 
are constantly employed to keep off 
the flies and inseéts that would in- 
commode them. The natives are 
very little subject to illness, and 
generally live to an old age. 

Fresh provisions, flour, dried 
fish, and salted meat are brought 
from the continent of America to 
this island: and the sea furnishes it 
with fish of various kinds. hey 
have wheaten bread here, besides a 
kind of bread peculiar to the coun- 
try. 

The houses are made of wood, 
and there are but a few that have 
the lower part of stone. Some of 
them are raised upon four stone 
pillars, so that the wind can pass 
underneath. The windows are sim- 
ply openings in the wall, with win- 
dow-shutters, or lattices. 

St. Bartholomew, as well as the 
neighbouring islands, is a maga- 
zine for American and European 
merchandize. Yessels arrive daily 
to deliver their cargoes, and take 
in others. The plantations that 
abound the most there, are those 
of cotton, which succeed very weil. 
The practice of the planters is, to 
sow four or five grains of the seed 
in a hole, and when the plants ap- 
pear, they pluck all up but the 
strongest. After the first crop they 
cut down the branches, and the 
a pushes out new shoots which 

ear like the original stems; but, 
after the second crop, the seeds 
must be again sown. Aloes are 
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planted round the plantations for 
fences; they are placed in a straight 
line, and as close together as possi- 
ble. When these fences have arri- 
ved at maturity, they are impenetra- 
ble, either by men or animals. The 
aloe grows to a great height, and 
spreads very much, the leaves be- 
ing often from four to five feet in 
length. When the aloe has blos- 
somed and borne fruit, it dies; but 
the planters take care to prevent 
any void in the fence. 

Law-suits, in general, are deter- 
mined in this island according to 
the Swedish code. There are cases, 
however, in which the custom of 
India is followed. Ag to the pun- 
ishments infliéted on slaves, almost 
every proprietor hasa different me- 
thod. The slaves, scarcely receiv- 
ing nourishment to keep them 
alive, overburthened with labour, 
and daily receiving strokes of the 
whip, frequently desert; in which 
case, the proprietor has a right to 
inflict discretionary punishinent on 
the slave he recovers. On ordinary 
occasions, the culprit is laid upon 
his face on the ground, stripped 
quite naked, with his hands tied to 
the wheels of a cannon, and his 
feet extended and bound to two 
posts. He who infliéts the punish- 
ment, is armed with a whip from 
twelve to fourteen feet in length, 
but with a very short handle: he 
places himself at some distance, and, 
at every stroke, produces a noise 
like the report of a pistol; and long 
stripes of skin, and frequently of 
the flesh itself, are torn off by the 
whip. The punishment extends to 
thirty, fifty, and sometimes a hun- 
dred lashes. 

The Negroes excel in dances, 
which consist of a great variety of 
figures and movements of the body, 
that it is difficult, and almost im- 
possible, for Europeans to imitate; 
even Creoles attain them with great 
difficulty, while the Negroes easily 
learn European dances. On the last 
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Sunday of every month battles are 
fought with cocks, which occasion 
considerable betting. 

The coins used in this island are 
the moidore and the piastre; they 
have also a fi€titious money, called 
the pisovett, which is worth some- 
thing more than two thirds of a pi- 
astre, and a small silver coin called 
a dogg, and a coin called a bitt, of 
the value of six doggs. The piastres 
are the most in use. The inhabit- 
ants frequently cut them into two 
or four parts. When they are di- 
vided into four pieces, two of them 
are always larger than the others; 
the larger are of the value of three 
bitts, and the smaller of two bitts 
and a half. 

The author finishes his account 
with a very long and circumstantial 
catalogue of the natural productions 
of the island, which are much more 
numerous than would be imagined. 
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On the Method of extrading the dif- 
ferent kinds of Turpentine, Gali- 
fot, Colophony, Sc. By M. Mo- 


nenglane. 


HE pine from which these 
substances are extracted, is 
never fit for this operation till it be 
thirty years of age. The extraction 
is begun in February, and continu- 
ed to the end of Oétober. Incisions 
are made with an hatchet, begin- 
ning at the foot of the tree on one 
side, and rising successively: they 
are repeated once or twice a week, 
the size about one finger’s breadth 
across, and three or four inches 
long. During the four years in 
which it is continued, the incisions 
have risen to about eight or nine 
feet. Then the incisions are begun 
on the other side, and during this 
time the old ones fill up, and may 
be again opened after some years, 
so that a tree on a good soil, and 
well managed, may yield turper- 
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tine fora century. At the bottony 
of the tree, under the incision, 4 
hole is dug in the ground to receive 
the resin which flows from the tree, 
This resin is called ter ebinthine brut, 
is of a milky colour, and ts that 
which flows during the three sum- 
mer months; it requires further pu- 
rification. 

The winter crop is called harras 
galifot, or white resin: it sticks to 
the bark of the tree, when the heat 
has not been strong enough to let it 
flow into the trough In the ground. 
It is scraped off with iron knives, 


Purification of the Turpentine. 


his is done in two metheds: 
that at Bayonne is “4 have a copper 
cauldron which will hold zoolb. of 
materials fixed over a fige, and the 
flaine circulating at the bottom of 
the copper. ‘The turpentine is put 
in, melted with a gentle heat, and, 
when liquid, it isstrained through a 
straw basket, made for the purpose, 
and stretched over a barrel, which 
receives the strained turpentine. 
This purification gives it a golden 
colour, and may be performed at 
all times of the year. 

The second manner, which is 
practised only in the mountain of 
De Buch, near Bordeaux, consists 
in having a large tub, seven or eight 
feet square, and pierced with small 
holes at the bottom, set upon ano- 
ther tub to catch the liquor. This 
is exposed to the hottest sun for the 
whole day, filled two-thirds with 
turpentine, which, as it melts, falls 
through the holes, and leaves the 
impurities behind, ‘This pure tur- 
pentine is less golden coloured, and 
is much more esteemed than the 
other. ‘This process can only be 
done in the summer. 


Oil of Turfentine. (Huile essentielle 
de Terebinthine.) 
An alembic, with a worm like 


what is used by the distillers, is em- 
ployed here. It generally contains 
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a solb. of turpentine, which is boil- 
ed gently, and kept at the boiling 
point till no more oil passes, when 
the fire isdamped. This generally 
gives 6olb. of oil, and the opera- 


tion lasts one day. 
. 4). bias ; 
Residue of this Distillation. 


The boiling turpentine, when it 
will give no more oil, is tapped off 
from the still and flows into a tub, 
and from thence into a mould of 
sand, which it fills, and is suffered 
to cool for at least two days with- 
out disturbing it. This residue is 
known under the name of éray-sec, 
or colophony, colophonie. It is of 
a brown colour and very dry. It 
may be made clearer and nearer 
in colour to that of the resin, by 
adding hot water to it before it is 
tapped off the still, and still boil- 
ing and stirring the water well with 
it, which is done with a besom of 
wet straw; and it is then sold for 
rosin, but is little esteemed, as it 
contains no essential oil. 


Purification of the Gatipot. 


This is purified in the same 
manner as the turpentine, z. e. by 
liquefying in a copper boiler by a 
gentle heat, and filtering through 
straw. As the essential oil is not 
distilled from it afterwards, it re- 
mains constantly of a thick consis- 
tence, and then takes the name of 
Yellow or Burgundy Pitch, Pox 
Jaune, Poix de Bourgogne. 


Yellow Rosin. (Resin Faune.) 


This is made with galipot, and 
in the same vessel. It is liquified 
with a gentle heat, being often 
stirred to prevent burning, and 
evaporated to the requisite consis- 
tence, and passed through a straw 
filter. 
colour is taken away by adding to 
it eight or ten pints of boiling wa- 
ter, and stirring it constantly till 
cold. It acquires, by this operation, 
the fine yellow colour for which 


It is then black, but this ° 
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it is so much esteemed. It is then 


cast into moulds for sale. 
Black Pitch. (Poix Noire.) 


This is made out of the refuse of 
rosin and turpentine, such as will 
not pass through the straw filter, 
and the cuttings around the inci- 
sion on the tree. These materials 
are put into a boiler, six or seven 
feet in circumference, and eight or 
ten high. Fuel is laid around the 
top, and the materials, as they melt, 
flow throngh a channel cut in the 
fire-place into a tub half filled with 
water. It is at that time very red, 
and almost liquid. To give thisa 
proper consisténce, it is put in a 
cauldron placed in a furnace, and 
boiled down in the same manner as 
rosin, but it requires much less 
precaution, and double the time. 
It is then poured into moulds of 
earth, and forms the best kind of 
black pitch, /oix noire. 


Bray Gras and Bastard Pitch. (Poix 
batarde.) : 


Bray Gras is a mixture of equal 
parts of dray sec, or colophony of 
black pitch and tar, (goudron.) 
They are boiled down together and 
put into barrels of pine wood, 
forming a substance of a very li- 
quid consistence, and called dray 
gras. If, onthe contrary, it isde- 
sired of a thicker consistence, a 
greater proportion of colophony is 
added, andit is cast in moulds. It 
is then called Aozx datarde. 

Hence it appears that there are 
three kinds of pitch in commerce, 
of which the first (/oix moire) 
should be preferred for pharmacy, 
being blacker and more brittle. 


Tar. (Gourdon.) 


To make tar, trees already ex- 
hausted by incisions are taken, the 
wood is cut in small pieces and suf- 
feredto dry. They are generally 
cut in the winter and not used titl 
the suminer, that season being the 
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best for making tar. The wood 
thus prepafed, is put on the hearth 
of a furnace of the shape of a trun- 
cated cone, and piled up in a coni- 
cal heap, and on the outside of the 
centre cone another heap, inclosing 
the former, and so on till the fire- 
place is full, when the top is co- 
vered with turf, and the wood kin- 
dled on all sides. 
resin filters downwards upon the 
hearth of the fire-place, and is col- 
leéted in a hollow in the middle, 
whence a subterranean passage leads 
to an external reservoir. This tar 
is called gondron de Chalosse, because 
it is packed up in barrels made of 
chesnut wood, which come from 
that place. 

Seven or cight days are required 
for each operation. 

Tar is also procured, and with 
more advantage, from the roots 
and suckers of the same trees. It 
is made in the same manuer, and 
is more esteemed, but it requires 
that these roots should lie exposed 
to the air for ten or twelve years af- 
ter they are cut. 

There is also another way of 
making tar from larger pieces of 
wood, about five of six feet long. 
The pitch-furnace is filled with 
them, and they are then set on fire, 
but this tar is less esteemed than 
the other, being harder. This 
method is, therefore, only used 
when there is not wood enough to 
fill the tar-furnace. 


Ie 


Method of preparing Cheese in the 
Lodesan, commonly called Parme- 


san Cheese, Annales de Chimie. 


HE size of these cheeses varies 

from sixty to one hundred 

and eighty pounds, depending con- 

siderably on the number of cows in 
each dairy. 

During the heat of summer, 

cheese is made every day; but, in 


As it heats, its’ 


the cooler months, milk will keep 
longer, and clieese is made every 
other day. The summer cheese, 
which is the best, is made of the 
evening milk, after having been 
skimmed in the morning and at 
noon; mixed with the morning 
milk afier having been skimmed at 
noon. Both kinds of milk are 
poured together into a copper 
cauldron, capable of holding about 
one hundred and thirty gallons, of 
the shape of an inverted bell, and 
suspended on the arm of a lever, so 
as to be moved off and on the fire 
at pleasure. In this cauldron the 
milk is gradually heated to the tem- 
perature of about one hundred and 
twenty degrees; it is now removed 
from the fire, and kept quiet for 
five or six minutes. When all in- 
ternal motion has ceased, the renzei 
is added; this substance is com- 
posed of the stomach of a calf, fer- 
mented together with wheaten meal 
and salt; aud the method of using 
it is to tie a piece of the size of a 
hazle-nut in a rag, and steep it in 
the milk, squeezing it from time to 
time. In a short time a sufficient 
quantity of rennet passes through 
the rag into the milk, which is now 
to be well stirred, and afterwards 
left at rest to coagulate. 

In about an hour the coagulation 
is complete, and then the milk 3s 
again put over the fire, and raised 
to a temperature of about one hun- 
dredand forty-five degrees. During 
all the time it is heating, the mass 
is briskly agitated till the curd se- 
parates in small lumps part of the 
whey is then taken out, and a few 
pinches of saffron are added to the 
remainder; in order to colour it. 
When the curd is thus broken suffi- 
ciently small, nearly the whole oi 
the whey is taken out, and two 
pails full of cold water are poured 
in ; the temperature is thus lowered, 
so as to enable the dairy-man (0 
colleét the curd by passing a cloth 
beneath it, and gathering it up # 
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the corners: the curd is now pressed 
into a fraine of wood; iike a bushel 
without a bottom, placed ona solid 
table, and covered by a round piece 
of wood with a great stone at the 
top. In the course of the night it 
cools, assumes a firm consistence, 
and parts with the whey: the next 
day one side is rubbed with salt, 
and the succeeding day the cheese 
is turned, and the other side rubbed 
in the same mafmner: this alternate 
salting of each side is practised for 
about forty days. After this pe- 
riod, the outer crust of the cheese 
is pared off, the fresh surface is 
varnished with linseed oil, the con- 
vex side is coloured red, and the 
theese is fit for sale. 


—— 
Private life of WAasHINGTON. 


T was his custom to rise at dawn 
of day, and to read or write un- 

til breakfast; which he usually 
made on three small hoe cakes, and 
as many dishes of tea: From break- 
fast until his hour of dressing for 
dinner, he usually employed in vi- 
Siting his different farms. He com- 
monly dined on a single dish, and 
drank five or six glasses of wine: 
this, with a glass of punch or beer, 
and tea before sun-down, constitut- 
ed his whole sustenance until next 
day. His table was daily prepared 
for company, whether he had them 
or not.—After dinner, it was his 
custom to pass an hour at table in 
convivial conversation. He per- 
fectly relished a sally of wit, or a 
pleasant story, and after this socia- 
able and innocent relaxation, he 
applied himself to business until 
about nine o’clock, when he retir- 
ed to rest. This was his family 
rotine; but when company were 
present, he politely attended them 
until they wished to withdraw. 


| Much of his time was necessarily 


thd Badt Sinn Aetsawbaed 


devoted to the literary charaéters 


Vor. ILI. No. 1. K 


Private Life of Wafhington.—The Rat. 


both in Europe and America, who 

were ambitious of his correspon- 

dence, as well as to the perusal of 
newspapers, periodical publications, 
and other literary productions, sent 
him by the authors on both sides of 
the Atlantic; and to the investiga- 
tion of natural curiosities and me- 
chanical inventions, submitted for 
his approbation: with the utmost 
benignity did he take notice of this 
vast variety of subjects, which 
claimed his attention. 

——— 

The following curious Account was 
given by Lyman Spalding, the Che- 
mical Professor at Dartmouth Col- 
lee, to the Editor of a Gazette. 
He vouches for the truth of every 
particular, and adds, that this 
strangely assorted Family has since 
been sold for 118 dollars, and been 


sent to E urofes 


THE RAT. 
& The Lion shall lie down with the 


Lamb, and Nations learn war ua 
more.” 


FEW weeks since, a Mr. 

Shortridge, of Dartmouth, 
(N. H.) found a nest of young rats, 
four of which were milk white, 
the others of the’ common colour, 
Two of the white ones are now 
kept ina cage; they very much re- 
semble the wesel; their eyes are of 
the garnet red, but whether this be 
Owing to disease, from their unna- 
tural situation and aliment, I can- 
not say—they are now nearly half 
grown, very sprightly, and really 
beautiful. 

One from the same nest, but of 
the common colour, was given to 
a cat with young kittens; she took 
it up very carefully in her mouth, 
and carried it into her box; the 
young rat, allured to the breast by 
the scent of the milk, partook of 
nourishment from its natural ene- 
my the cat, whose ferocious heart 
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+4 Method of preparing Cheefe. 


Best for making tar. The wood 
thus prepated, is put on the hearth 
of a furnace of the shape of a trun- 
cated cone, and piled up in a coni- 
cal heap, and on the outside of the 
centre cone another heap, inclosing 
the former, and so on till the fire- 
place is full, when the top is co- 
vered with turf, and the wood kin- 
dled on all sides. As it heats, its’ 
resin filters downwards upon the 
hearth of the fire-place, and is col- 
leéted in a hollow in the middle, 
whence a subterranean passage leads 
to an external reservoir. This tar 
is called gondrox de Chalosse, because 
it is packed up in barrels made of 
chesnut wood, which come from 
that place. 

Seven or eight days are required 
for each operation. 

Tar is also procured, and with 
more advantage, from the roots 
and suckers of the same trees. It 
is made in the same manner, and 
is more esteemed, but it requires 
that these roots should lie exposed 
to the air for ten or twelve years af- 
ter they are cut. 

There is also another way of 
making tar from larger pieces of 
wood, about five of six feet long. 
The pitch-furnace is filled with 
them, and they are then set on fire, 
but this tar is less esteemed than 
the other, being harder. This 
method is, therefore, only used 
when there is not wood enough to 
fill the tar-furnace. 


er 


Method of freparing Cheese in the 
Lodesan, commonly called Parme- 
san Cheese. Annales de Chimie. 


HE size of these cheeses varies 

from sixty to one hundred 

and eighty pounds, depending con- 

siderably on the number of cows in 
each dairy. 

During the heat of summer, 

cheese is made every day; but, in 


the cooler months, milk will keep 
longer, and cheese is made every 
other day. The summer. cheese, 
which is the best, is made of the 
evening milk, after having been 
skimmed in the morning and at 
noon; mixed with the morning 
milk afier having been skimmed at 
noon. Both kinds of milk are 
poured together into a copper 
cauldron, capable of holding about 
one hundred and thirty gallons, of 
the shape of an inverted bell, and 
suspended on the arm of a lever, so 
as to be moved off and on the fire 
at pleasure. In this cauldron the 
milk is gradually heated to the tem- 
perature of about one hundred and 
twenty degrees; it is now removed 
from the fire, and kept quiet for 
five or six minutes. When all in- 
ternal motion has ceased, the renzei 
is added; this substance is com- 
posed of the stomach of a calf, fer- 
mented together with wheaten meal 
and salt; and the method of using 
it is to tie a piece of the size of a 
hazle-nut in a rag; and steep it in 
the milk, squeezing it from time to 
time. In a short time a sufficient 
quantity of rennet passes through 
the rag into the milk, which is now 
to be well stirred, and afterwards 
left at rest to coagulate. 

In about an hour the coagulation 
is complete, and then the milk is 
again put over the fire, and raised 
to a temperature of about one hun- 
dred and forty-five degrees. During 
all the time it is heating, the mass 
is briskly agitated till the curd se- 
parates m small lumps» part of the 
whey is then taken out, and a few 
pinches of saffron are added to the 
remainder; in order to colour it. 
When the curd is thus broken sufh- 
ciently small, nearly the whole of 
the whey is taken out, and two 
pails full of cold water are poured 
in; the temperature is thus lowered, 
so as to enable the dairy-man (0 
colleét the curd by passing a cloth 
beneath it, and gathering it up # 
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the corners: the curd is now pressed 
into a fraine of wood; iike a bushel 


without a bottom, placed ona solid 
table, and covered by a round piece 
of wood with a great stone at the 
top. In the course of the night it 
cools, assumes a firm consistence, 
tind parts with the whey: the next 
day one side is rubbed with salt, 
and the succeeding day the cheesé 
is turned, and the other side rubbed 
in the same mahner: this alternate 
salting of each side is practised for 
about forty days. After this pe- 
riod, the outer crust of the cheese 
is pared off, the fresh surface is 
varnished with linseed oil, the con- 
vex side is coloured red, and the 
cheese is fit for sale. 


a 


Private life of WasHincton. 


rT was his custom to rise at dawn 
of day, and to read or write un- 

til breakfast; which he usually 
made on three small hoe cakes, and 
as manly dishes of tea: From break- 
fast until his hour of dressing for 
dinner, he usually employed in vi- 
Siting his different farms. He com- 
monly dined on a single dish, and 
drank five or six glasses of wine: 
this, with a glass of punch or beer, 
and tea before sun-down, constitut- 
ed his whole sustenance until next 
day. His table was daily prepared 
for company, whether he had them 
or not.—After dinner, it was his 
custom tu pass an hour at table in 
convivial conversation. He per- 
fectly relished a sally of wit, or a 
pleasant story, and after this socia- 
able and innocent relaxation, he 
applied himself to business until 
about nine o’clock, when he retir- 
ed to rest. This was his family 
rotine; but when company were 
present, he politely attended them 
until they wished to withdraw. 
Much of his tinie was necessarily 
devoted to the literary characters 
Vor. II. No. 1. 


Private Life of Wafhington—The Rat. 


both in Europe and America, who 
were ambitious of his correspon- 
dence, as well as to the perusal of 
newspapers, periodical publications, 
and other literary productions, sent 
him by the authors on both sides of 
the Atlantic; and to the investiga- 
tion of natural curiosities and me- 
chanical inventions, submitted for 
his approbation: with the utmost 
benignity did he take notice of this 
vast variety of subjects, which 
claimed his attention. 
a 
The following curious Account was 
given by Lyman Spalding, the Che- 
mical Professor at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, to the Editor of a Gazette. 
He vouches for the truth of every 
particular, and adds, that this 
strangely assorted Family has since 
been sola for 118 dollars, and been 
sent to Europe: 


THE RAT. 
& The Lion shall lie down with the 


Lamb, and Nations learn war uo 
more.” 


FEW weeks since, a Mr. 

Shortridge, of Dartmouth, 
(IN. H.) found a nest of young rats, 
four of which were milk white, 
the others of the’ common colour, 
Two of the white ones are now 
kept ina cage; they very much re- 
semble the wesel; their eyes are of 
the garnet red, but whether this be 
Owing to disease, from their unna- 
tural situation and aliment, I can- 
not say—they are now nearly half 
grown, very sprightly, and really 
beautiful. 

One from the same nest, but of 
the common colour, was given to 
a cat with young kittens; she took 
it up very carefully in her mouth, 
and carried it into her box; the 
young rat, allured to the breast by 
the scent of the milk, partook of 
nourishment from its natural ene- 


my the cat, whose ferocious heart 
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v2 Literary and Philofophical Intelligence. 


was melted by the innocent and 
helpless orphan, to foster it as one 
of her natural offspring. She now 
takes the utmost care of it, wash- 
ing, playing with, and suckling it 
as one of her kittens; the rat ac- 
knowledges her, and flees to her for 
refuge and protection; when taken 
from the box she follows, takes it 
up in her mouth, carrying it in 
again. ‘The young rat and kittens 


play together in the greatest harma- 
ny, shewing no inimical disposition, 
though they sometimes quarrel for 
their birth- -right; the young rat sets 
on your hand, washes itself, rand ad- 
justs its hair with the utmost fami- 
liarity. But still it is the rat, he 
looks and peeps about for small 
holes and crevices, in which he is 
very fond of skulking. 








MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES OF LITERARY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





DomESTIC. 


E learn that proposals are 
issued by Mr. Woodward, 
of Philadelphia, for publishing a 
fourth volume, as a supplement to 


the third volume of the works. of 


Dr. Witherspoon, already printed, 
agreeable to his original proposal. 
This supplementary volume will 
contain Dr. W’s * Lectures on 
Theology,” and several pieces never 
before published. 

Dr. Barton has published his 
“Memoir concerning the Disease 
of the Goitre, as it prevails in dif- 
ferent parts of Norih-America,”’ in 
a pamphlet containing about ninety 


pages 8vo. 
Culture of ihe Vine in the U. States. 


During fifteen years, Peter Le- 
gaux, of Springmill, thirteen miles 
N.N. W. of Philadelphia, has been 
engaged in cultivating vines. He 
propagates the kinds which, in 
France, produce the Champagne, 
Burgundy, and Bourdeaux wines; 
and that which, 
Good Hope, affords the Constantia 
wine. In the year 1793, he had 
his first vintage from the three for- 
mer, which are now naturalized to 
the American soil. Mr. Legaux 
declares it as the result of his ex- 
périence, that the goth degree of 


at the Cape of 





latitude N. on the atlantic side of 
America, in point of vegetation 
and general temperature, is like 
the 48th or 49th in Europe. His 
vines have so thriven and increased, 
that they have afforded not only 
liquors to drink, but, at this time, 
they abound with shoots for cut- 
tings, to plant and rear other vine- 
yards, For the purpose of encou- 
raging the cultivation of vines,. the 
Le gislature of Pennsylvania, on the 
7th of March, 1800, passed an att, 
appointing fifteen Commissioners 
to procure subscriptions for raising 
a capital in shares, to be applied to 
the furtherance of thisobjeét. After 
one thousand shares are subscribed, 
the company is to be incorporated. 
Each share is fixed at twenty dollars. 
The Commissioners express their 
conviction, that the Americans have 
it in their power to supply them- 
selves with wine of their own 
growth, equal in strength.and fla- 
vour, and superior in wholesome- 
ness and purity, to any which they 
can import. ‘The means by which 
they are attempting to accomplish 
this are, first, by raising in theif 
own vineyards a constant supply 
of the plants, of the best species of 
vines, to be distributed abundantly, 
and on easy terms, throughout the 
country. Secondly, by training 
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a number of vine-dressers, who, 
having acquired the necessary skill, 
shall be capable of attending to, 
and teaching the cultivation of the 
vine, in any part of the country to 
which they may be called; and 


giving instruction in the arts of 


making wine, brandy, and vinegar, 
from the juice of the grape. 


P erpet ual Sea-Log, for determining, 
with greater certainty, the Longi- 
tude. 


A machine has been invented, 
by Mr. Gould, for measuring, with 


more correétness than by the com- . 


mon log, the velocity of a ship’s 
passage through the water. It is 
constructed entirely of brass, and 
consists of a holluw cylinder, thro’ 
which the water can flow with the 
greatest ease; in the centre of which 
is hung an axis, with three arms 
and wings, fixed to such a degree 
of obliquity, that they are made to 
revolve by the pressure of the water 
on their sides as it passes through. 
The motion thus produced is com- 
municated to a connection of wheels 
and pinions, turning slower and 
slower, in rates so proportioned, 
that one revolution of the first mea- 
sures 1-10th of a sea-mile—of the 
second, one whole mile—of the 
third, ten miles—and of the fourth, 
one hundred miles, &c. in a deci- 
mal ratio. This invention is said 
to obviate all objeétions made to 
the common log, except as to the 
measurement of currents, and to be 
little liable to get out of order. As 
it is kept continually overboard, all 
that is necessary is to take it in for 
inspection at every new course. A 
patent has been obtained for it. 


Patent for diminishing Expense and 
Fridtion in Machines, by means of 
Lead. 


Letters patent have been recently 
obtained by William Shotwell, of 
Bridgetown, New-Jersey, for his 
discovery of a repulsive power in 
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lead, and in alloys of lead and tin, 
whereby they are less subjected to 
wear and waste by friction than 
iron and the harder metals are. 
The patentee proposes to avail him- 
self of this repellant quality of lead, 
to lessen attrition and cost in the 
blocks of pullies, in the boxes of 
carriage-wheels, tn the supports for 
mill-gudgeons, and in similar cases. 
Experiments which have been 
made, warrant the -belief that Mr. 
Shotwell’s discovery may be ap- 
plied to a multitude of useful pur- 
poses. 


Peculiarity of the Male Parent mani- 

Jesting itself in his Offspring. 

A man lately resided in New- 
York, who, besides the four fingers 
belonging to the human hand, pos- 
sessed, on each hand, a filth, which 
was connected with the hand at the 
junction of the little-finger to the 
metacarpal bone. From this spot 
it grew out laterally at about a right 
angle from the outside of the hand 
and from the little-finger. It was 
smaller than that finger, but was 
furnished with a nail. Tue wife 
of this man was a healthy woman, 
without any bodily peculiarity; yet, 
the children she bore, though 
healthy and well-made in other re- 
spects, had the monstrous appendages 
to their hands, in the same placés, 
and after the same manner, that 
their father had. 


Specimen of Sulphureous Minerals 
from the Salfatarra. 


The Mineralogical Society of 
New-York has received several spe- 
cimens from Italy, which illustrate 
the formation of strata of gypsum. 
1. Amorphous native brimstone. 
2. Crystallized sulphur. 3. Brim- 
stone mingled with calcareous earth, 
in the form of a sulphure of lime, 
or calcareous hepar. 4. Oxygen- 
ated sulphur combined with lime 
into a true plaster-stone, or gy psum. 
In this latter are still to be seen bits 
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of sulphur in their native state, not 
yet acidified, and. filling up the 
holes of the plaster of Paris. Thus, 
in this series of specimens, can it he 
seen how strata of carbonate of lime, 
or common limestone, in the Sol- 
fatarra, shall, by the oxygenation 
of the sulphur in its immediate vi- 
cinity, part with its fixed air by the 
pow erful attraction of another acid, 
and turn to a sulphate of lime, or 
plaster of Paris. 





Faédts in Natural Hisiory—noted dur- 
ing the Summer and Autumn of 


1799, 4y 8. L. M. 
1. A Locust-Tree putting for ‘th Blos- 


soms a second time, after having 
been struck with Lightning. 


A locust-tree (robinia pseud-aca- 
cia), after flowering-time, was 
struck with lightning. The stroke 
was very violent, and, apparently, 
deprived it of life. The leaves 
withered, and the foot-stalks drop- 
ped off. After some days, how- 
ever, the tree shewed tokens of re- 
turning animation, and new buds 
began to unfold. From these buds 
a tresh crop of leaves proceeded; 
and, what was exceedingly remark- 
able, such was the peculiar condi- 
tion of this tree, that a second set of 
blossoms made their afpearance, many 
weeks after the first had withered 
and been shed by this and the neigh- 
bouring ones. Since this second ex- 
ertion, which, it was apprehended, 
would have exhausted the remain- 
ing powers of the tree, it continu- 
ed to sprout and grow annually, and 
was in a thrifty condition three 
years after the accident. 


2. Regeneration of the Bark of Ap- 
ple-Trees. 


In general, to strip off the bark 
of trees is to kill them; and yet 
there is a time of the year when 
apple-trees (pyrus malus) may be 
peeled from their roots to their 
boughs, on all sides, without suse 
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taining any damage from the ope; 
ration. The experiment was made 
this season (1799), upon one of 
my apple-trees, whose whole body 
was deprived of its covering of 
bark, and whose branches, never- 
theless, retained alltheir leaves and 
fruit. It is now two months since 
the tree was laid bare, and an en- 
tire new coat of bark has been 
formed, which invests the wood on 
every side ; and it appears as healthy 
and vigorous as ever. The season 
for doing this, is when the days 
are longest—that is, towards the 
end of June. A tree, peeled last 
summer, .has lived over the long 
and severe winter of 1798-9, and 
is in no respect injured. Another, 
which was denuded in June, this 
year, has re-produced its bark com- 
pletely (September), and is as full 
of fruit and leaves as if nothing had 
been done to it. There is no doubt 
that an orchard might be treated in 
this manner with perfeét safety, if 
the operation was well-timed. The 
farmers say it will make old trees 
young again. But Lown, though 
I have several times been witness 
of the harmlessness of the praétice, 
it looks to me still like a very vio; 
lent and hazardous remedy. The 
experiment, however, demonstrates 
a most remarkable power in the 
vegetable economy. Whether other 
trees may be thus decorticated with 
safety, I have not yet learned, 


3. Retrograde Motion of Saf in a 
Wild Cherry-Tree. 


On my farm, two wild cherry: 
trees (prunus virginiana) grew 
within two feet of each other. The 
body of one of these trees was fork- 
ed, and a branch of the other grew 
betw een the ramifications. In the 
progress of vegetation the three 
boughs came into contaét, and 
grew fast together. ‘The inoscula- 
tion was so complete, that the fo- 
reign branch appeared to have 
united firmly with the tree by 
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which it was embraced at the bifur- 
cation. To show whether or not 
this was truly the case, the tree 
with which the branch of the other 
had formed this connection, was 
girdled, or depriv ed of a ring of 
bark near its root, The part of 
the tree below the girdle died, and 
the roots soon became juiceless ; 
but the top continued to grow, and 
to bear leaves and fruit for several 
years alter; its nourishment being 
furnished wholly from the foster- 
branch deriving sap from its own 
neighbouring trunk, and supplying 
the tree with which it was now con- 
solidated. But this was not all: 
the distance from the place of the 
branch’s insertion in the body of the 
tree to the place where it was gir- 
died, was about eight feet; yet, 
down to that place, or a little above 
it, the body continued to live and 
grow, and to put forth shoots, 
This must have been caused by a 
retrograde motion of the sap, 
through all that distance from the 
point of the union between the 
branches above. Something of the 
same kind has been known to hap- 
pen in other trees. 


4. On the Multiplicative Power of 
Fishes. 


In 1790, Uriah Mitchill, Esq. 
High Sheriff of Queen’s County, 
and myself, went to Rockonkuma 
Pond, in Suffolk County, a distance 
of about forty miles, in a waggon. 
The obje&t of our journey was to 
transport, alive, some of the yellow 
ferch, with which this body of 
water abounds, to Success Pond, 
in the town of North- Hempstead. 
We took about three dozen of 
those which had been wounded 
most superficially by the hook, and 
were so fortunate as to dismiss all 
of them but two, into Success Pond, 
in a condition vigorous enough to 
swim away. We were enabled to 
do this by filling a very large churn 
with the water of Rockonkoma 
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Pond, and putting so few fishesintg 
it, that there was no necessity of 
changing it on the road, and afters 
wards driving steadily on a walk 
the whole distance, without stopr 
ping to refresh either man or borse, 
In two years these few fishes mulr 
tiplied so fast, and became so nu- 
merous, that they might be caught 
with the hook in any part of the 
water, which is about a mile in cir- 
cumference! What prodigious in- 
crease in their new situation! 
Whereas, if they had remained ip 
the water of their nativity, already 
stocked very full, their offspring 
wauld have been comparatively ins 
considerable. So true it is of these, 
as well as of human and other ani-+ 
mais, that nothing limits their ine 
crease and multiplication but the 
want of subsistence. When Success 
Pond is supplied with as many yel> 
Jow perch as it can feed, either therg 
will be fewer eggs spawned and 
hatched, or, of these little creatures, 
a smaller proportion, will become 
crown fishes. A vast number of 
them, like the children of the Chi- 
neseand other fully-stocked nations, 
must perish for want of food, and 
thereby their multiplication must 
be limited. 





Professor Rush has fately suce 
ceeded in curing a bey of epilepsy, 
by giving him two grains of sacs 
charum saturni (acetate of lead) 
three timesaday. He has, besides, 
suspended the fits for several weeks, 
by the same dose of that medicine, 
in two patients in the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. By creating some disorder 
in the bowels, the remedy was pre- 
vented from being increased in the 
latter cases, and the ultimate success 
of it was thereby, in all probability, 
disappointed. 


Mr. Lindley Murray, a native of 
this city, now a resident at York, in 
Great-Britain, has published several 
elementary works, which have re- 
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ceived very merited commendation 
from the British reviewers. Among 
these we particularly notice his 
which is well 
calculated to aid those in the study 
of the English language who have 
not acquired a knowledge of Greek 
and Latin; and is useful te all who 
wish to possess an accurate know- 
ledge of the English tongue. For 
the ‘use of younger classes, Mi. Mur- 
ray has published * An Abridge- 
ment of the English Grammar.” 
Connected with his scheme of in- 
struction, Mr. M. has also publish- 
eda book of * Exercises,” and a 
key or explanation of the same, and 
a very judicious and useful com- 
pilation, entitled, * The English 
Reader,” or Pieces in Prose and 
Poetry, &c. 

These useful performances we 
should be glad to see introduced 
into the schools of the United States, 
and generally used in the instruction 
of youth. 








ForREIGN. 


ROFESSOR Ebeling, of Ham- 
burg, has lately published a 
Map of the State of New-York. 
Though it is in some respeéts de- 
fective, owing to the want of cor- 
rect materialgy, yet great industry 
and care, in making the best use of 
what he had, are manifest in every 
part. This learned and indefatiga- 
ble gentleman, we understand, is 
going on with his great work, the 
** Geography and History of the 
American States.” We lament 
that this work, so judiciously and 
ably executed, and containing such 
a fund of information respecting 
our country, should be, in a great 


measure, lost to a large portion of 
our citizens for want of being trans- 
lated. Professor E. in this work, 
began with the eastern States, and 
has reached, in his course, as far 
southward as the State of Maryland, 
We believe he has published a 
number of maps, designed to ac- 
company his Geography and His- 
tory; but we have seen only two, 
that of New-York, above-mention- 
ed, and another of the Province of 
Maine. 

In France, as in England, there 
have been disputes, without end, as 
to the commencement of the 18th 
century. Lalande, the astronomer, 
has been applied to on the occasion, 
by a number of persons. He en- 
deavours, in the following manner, 
to put an end to the question, which 
he says was equally agitated at the 
end of the last century. ** Many 
persons,” says he, “ imagine that, 
because after having counted seven- 
teen they. count eighteen, that the 
century must be changed; but this 
isan illusion: for, when a hundred 
pounds are to be counted, we must 
pass from ninety-nine and we.ar- 
rive at a hundred; we have changed 
the ten before we have finished the 
hundred.” ** Whatever kind of 
calculation,” he adds, ‘is to be 
made, we commence by one, and 
finish by one hundred: nobody has 
ever thought of beginning at o and 
finishing by gg:” thus he concludes 
the year 1800 to belong incontesta- 
bly to the eighteenth, or old cen- 
tury. In the year 1700, several 
pamphlets were published ona simi- 
lar contest: the astronomer ob- 
serves that he has four of them in 
his library, and they are, most pro- 
bably, not ail that were written 
upon it. 
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POETRY. 








SONNET to JOHN DAVIS. 
By Cuick-WiLLow. 


HENCE, and what art thou, foli- 
tary wight? 
Skulking fweet Coofohatchie’s groves 


among, 
When eve drags down the curtain of the 
night, 
And every little chirper holds his 
tongue. 
Haply fome bard, who, hopelefs of re- 


nown, 

Since men to praife thy rhymes will 
not fubfcribe, 

Mok wifely fhun’ft the tunelefs, taftelefs 


town, 
To chaunt thy fonnets to the owling 
tribe. 
Oh! how Chick-Willow loves to hear 
thee fing, 
Yet weeps to think he can no longer 
ftay, 
For hark! the humming beetle’s on the 
wing, 
And hunger calls me to the chafe 
away ; 


For I, this live-long day, as 1’m a finner, 
Like thee, perchance, poor bard! have 
eat no dinner. 


= ON I 


SONG of ROLAND. 
From the Norman French. 
By Dr. Burney. 


ET ev'ry valiant fon of Gaul 
Sing Roland’s deeds, her greateft 
lory, 
Whofe name will ftouteft foes appal, 
And feats infpire for future ftory. 
Roland in childhood had no fears, 
Was full of tricks, nor knew a letter, 
Which, tho’ it coit his mother tears, 
His father cried, ‘* So much the better: 
* We'll have him for a foldier bred, 
“ His ftrength and courage let us nourith, 
*“ If bold the heart, though wild the head, 
“ In war he’ll but the better flourifh.” 
Let ev'ry, &c. 


Roland, arriv’d at man’s eftate, 


Prov’d that his father well admonith’d; 


For then his prowefs was fo great, 

That all the world became aftonith’d. 

Battalions, fquadrons, he could break, 

And fingly give them fuch a beating, 

That, feeing him, whole armies quake, 

And nothing think of but retreating. 
Let ev’ry, &c, 


In fingle combat ’twas the fame: 
To him all foes were on a level; 
For ev'ry one he overcame, 
If giant, forc’rer, monfter, devil. 
His arm no danger e’er could ftay, 
Nor was the goddefs Fortune fickles 
For if his foe he did not flay, 
He left him in a rueful pickle. 

Let ev’ry, &c. 


In fealing walls, with higheft glee, 
He firft the ladder fixt, then mounted; 
Let him, my boys, our model be, 
Who men or perils never counted. 
At night, with fcouts he watch would 
keep, 
With heart more gay than one in million, 
Or elfe on knapfack founder fleep 
Than general in his proud pavilion. 
Let ev'ry, &c. 


On ftubborn foes he vengeance wreak’d, 
And laid abour him like a Tartar, 
But if for mercy once they fqueak’d, 
He was the firft to grant them quarter. 
The battle won, of Roland’s foul 
Each milder virtue took  poffeffion ; 
To vanquifh’d foes he o’er a bow] 
His heart furrender’d at difcretion, 
Let ev'ry, &c. 


When afk’d why Frenchmen wield the 
brand, 

And dangers new each day folicit, 

He faid, ’tis Charlemagne’s command, 

To whom our duty is implicit: 

His minifters and chofen few, 

No doubt have weigh’d theife things in 
private, 

Let us his enemies fubdue, 

’Tis all that foldiers e’er fhould drive at, 

Let ev'ry, &c. 


Roland like Chriftian true would live, 
Was feen at mafs and in proceflion; 
And freely to the poor would give, 


Nor did he always fhun confeflion, 
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But bifhop Turpin had decreed 

(His counfel in each weighty matter) 

‘That ‘twas a good and pious deed 

His country’s foes to drub and {catter. 
Let év’ry, &¢. 


At table Roland ever gay, 
Would eat, and drink, and laugh, and 
rattle, 

But all was in a prudent way 

On days of guard, or eve of battle. 

For ftill to king and country true 

He held himfelf their conftant debtor, 

And only drank in feafon due, 

When to tranfaé& he’d-nothing better. 
Let ev'ry, &c. 


To captious blades hé ne’er would berid, 
Who quarrels fought on flight pretences ; 
"Though he, to focial joys a friend, 
Was flow to give or take offences. 
None e’er had caufe his arni to dread 
But thofe who wrong’d his prince of 
nation, 

On whom whene’er to combat led 
He dealt out death and dévaitatiort. 

Let ev'ry, &c. 


Roland too much: ador’d the fair, 

From whom e’en heroes are defencelefs, 

And by a queen of beauty rare 

He all at once was render’d fenfelefs. 

One haplefs morn fhe left the knight, 

Who, when he mifs’d her, grew quite 

frantic: 

Our pattern let him be in fight; 

His love was fomewhat too romantic. 
Let ev'ry, &c. 


His mighty uncle, Charles the Great, 

Who Rome’s imperial fceptre wielded, 

Both early dignity and ftate 

With high command to Roland yielded. 

Yet though a Gen’ral, Count, and Peer, 

Roland’s kind heart all pride could 

{mother, 

For each brave man from van to rear 

He treated like a friend and brother. 
Let ev'ry, &c. 


en 
SONNET. 
By Mifs Sewako. 


N fultry noon, when youthful Milton 
lay, 

Supinely ftretch’d beneath the poplar 

fhade, 


Lur’d by his form, 2 fair Itatian maid 
Steals from her loitering chariot to 
furvey 
The flumbering charms, that all her foul 
betray. 
Then, as coy fears th’ admiring gaze 
upbraid, 
Starts;—and thefe lines, with hurried 
pen pourtray’d 
Slides in his half-clos’d hand;—and 
fpeeds away.— 
“Ye eyes, ye human ftars!—if, thus 
conceal’d 
By Sleep’s foft veil, ye agitate my 
heart, 
Ah! what had been its conflict if re- 
veal’d 
Your rays had fhore!”—Bright Nymph, 
thy ftrains impart 
Hopes, that impel the graceful Bard 


to rove, 
Seeking thro’ Tufcan Vales his viftons 
ary Love. 
ee 
SONNET 


To the Infe& of the Goflamer. 
By Cuakrorre Smita, 


MALL, viewlefs aeronaut, that by 
the line 
Of Goffamer fufpended, in mid air 
Float’ft on a {un beam—Living atom; 
where 
Ends thy breeze-guided voyage;—with 
what defign 
In xther doft thou launch thy form mi- 


nute, 
Mocking the eye ?—Alas! before the 
veil 
Of denfer clouds fhalk hide thee, the 
purfuit 
Of the keen fwift may end thy fairy 
fail!— 
Thus on the golden thread that Fancy 
weaves 
Buoyant, as Hope’s illufive flattery 
breathes, 


The young and vifionary poet leaves 
Life’s dull realities, while fevenfold 
wreaths 
Of rainbow-light around his headrevolve. 
Ah! foon at Sorrow’s touch the radiang 
dreams diffolve! 


ieee 
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